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BHumors of the Day. 
(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CRYING TO BE GENTEEL. 
BY xO, BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


verybody in Rippleton knew “ shallow-brained 
y,” as she was generally called; an addle-pated, 
s. le old maid, who endeavored by all means in 
et power to make people believe she was high- 
i ded, and of cultivated taste. Though she had 
\ or aequired more. than the rudiments of a com- 
‘u.»1-s0hool education, and possessed no talents, she 
|...” got imbued with the idea that she could mount 
4°... asus as gallantly, and soar in-the realm of fancy 
as ‘oftily, as Parson Squiggs, or any other college- 
bred man thereabouts. 
’f course, this erroneous impression often made 


| hes appear like a second Mrs. Partington, and for 


years she had been the laughing-stock of the town. 
| o gratify their mirth, many invited her to at- 
, tend tea-parties, and social gatherings, where her 
vcetched attempts to use “ big expressions” with 

.at"iral fluency, would, had he been present, even 

| made the most solemn anchorite grin. 
| Co get into fashionable society was the greatest 
| ing of her heart; and she considered herself su- 
. nely blest, when asked out to tea by the wits of 
village minister, whose church she attended, or 
lady of the editor of the ‘‘ Rippleton Standard.” 
ing, and wishing to please this unsuccessful 
‘ainer of gentility—whose eftorts though some- 
' (dimming the effulgence of the cause in R—, 
ie yet given with well-meaning fervor, they occa- 
ally “ put up” with her presence, and ill-timed, 

.crous remarks, 

few evenings since, she received an invitation to 
k tea with Mrs. Squiggs, for which favor the old 

» od had been hinting and fishing for the past 

i .th, As the weather was a little unpropitious, 

no company was expected at the time, Mrs. S—— 
. the risk of enduring her presence for a few hours 
ue parsonage; yet she would not have any of her 

.ionable callers, or out-of-town visitors present, 
goodly sum, ' 

a flutter of excitement, Miss Sharprasp hurried- 
ivessed in her best rig, and prancing with head 
. wn back, along the principal street of the town, 
.ht the handsome residence of Parson Squiggs; 
| with great dignity announced her arrival, 
vagh the servant, to the lady of the house, and 

ushered into the sitting-room. With ceaseless 

. »  bility,she rattled off the most ungrammatical and 
.vless prattle imaginable, to which the minister 
his ‘‘ better-half’”” had no desire or chance to 
y, 8ave in monosyllables; yet, spite their usual 
ity, they came near laughing outright in her 
. at several very ridiculous blunders i 
rade. 

86 as they were sitting down to the tea-table, to 

intense diseomfiture of Mr. and Mrs. S—, a 
ser minister from the city of B——, and two 
ntl-ydressed ladies stepped from a coach at their 

What to do they knew not; for to have them 
n to the comical remarks Miss Sharprasp would 
re to make, seemed terrible; for the approach- 

v iivine was one of the most fastidi and preci 

) lemen extant. They could not tell her to go 

2, yet, hoping she would have sufficient sense to 
rt, they prepared to reveive their distinguished 
ts. 

& moment they had entered, and were seated in 

' parlor, Miss Sharprasp, however, exhibited no 

al concern, and gave no indications of departure. 

. oor Mrs. Squiggs (Heaven forgive her!) was 
0) ed to tell a white fib—perhaps not far from the 
\ after all—to the effect that the strange visitor 
‘hom they would shortly be presented, was a par- 

i ''\ demented creature; an object of charity, living 
by, addicted to singular mal-a-propos expres- 
‘| ey were accordingly introduced, and ged 

‘ep sober fuces—though her remarks were inter- 

d with grotesque mistakes—til) after being seat- 

‘ supper, when, on receiving a second cup of tea, 

Sharprasp expressed her opinion of the excel- 

- of that liquid, in this way: 

Vhy, Mrs. Squiggs! Your tea is ‘ splendid!’ the 

rfluity of the sugar so superannuates the Chinese 

ict, as to render it quite obnorious!” 

is was too much for human endurance; while 

ace of the hostess crimsoned with suppressed 

hter, the city clergyman haw-hawel right out, 
hich Mr. Squiggs and the lady visitors heartil: 

1; in an instant ied by the trol 

itter of Mrs, S——. 

Vhat, in the name of goodness, ‘ tickle-rates’ 

ill,” continued the old maid, in genuine amaze- 

“Didn't I expatiate in the ‘properest’ 














. » sated 
‘t the Rubicon was passed, the floodgates of 
1 had broken bounds, and they were convulsed 
‘veral minutes; while the author of the laugh- 
‘mpropriety sat abashed with wonderment. 
» soon after took her departure homeward, say- 
ww she left, “I guess you all must have seen 
‘thing out doors very ‘pictur’squeal, (pictur- 
‘) the way you laughed!” 
soon as she had gone, the good parson solemnly 
ed his wife not to invite her again to the parson- 
ur at least six months; and she resolved to heed 
istruction. 
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IN THE KING’S SERVICE: 


—OR, THE— 
FORTUNES OF THE HOUSE 6F BELLARMYNE. 


Rr 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





* CHAPTER I. 
THE INCOGNITO. 


_ T was years and years ago, that a 
horseman rode along the banks of 
the River Thames, in the light of 
an English sunset. Under the 
glow of the mellow sky, the river 
looked brimful of gold. The 
shadows of the idle boats afloat 
lay clearly on the molten tide, 
while the flitting sails glimmered 
by, as if hurrying before the ad- 
vancing night— Captain Bellar- 
myne .watching these things 
thoughtfully, as he rode silently 
onward. He had clear gray eyes, 
that marked every trifle on the 
scene, as his face was turned to- 
wards the soft Richmond hills, 
while the sky’s golden light enriched the decided 
beauty of his features. A calm, pure, brave face— 
one to be proud of in the reign of Charles the Second. 
The ruddy cheek, bronzed with exposure, showed 
pure, rich blood—which was betrayed yet more vivid- 
ly at the firm mouth, urfder the silky chestnut beard. 
The eyes were remarkably clear and steadfast—the 
figure unmistakably military, even in its posture of 
careless riding; and on the broad breast of the young 
man, a small foreign order glittered. 

He rode along the country, quite at his ease. It 
was the suburban district of London—but very thinly 
settled then—only a few inns or wine-houses along 
the green lanes and shady roads, and the people whom 
he passed were chiefly rustics. At some of the 
hostelries, however, where was a skittle-ground and 
tap-room, collections of bargemen and sailors of the 
port were singing and laughing about the door. Oc- 
casionally a horseman, going city-ward, passed; but 
the general effect of the district was suggestive of 
quiet meditation, and the bridle-rein hung quite 
loosely on the neck of Captain Bellarmyne’s fine horse. 

The glow faded off the river, and the glory died 
slowly out of the sky. The distant hills grew dun 
and purple, and the foliage of the leaves drooped 
heavy with dew. Now and then a bird swept swiftly 
by, twittering to its nest, and distant cries were grow- 
ing faint, when a heavy pounding aroused Captain 
Bellarmyne from his dreamy abstraction. It was the 
footfalls upon the turf, of a horse, swiftly advancing, 
ridden by a man strikingly handsome and elegantly 
dressed, who, passing, gave the captain a swift, scru- 
tinizing glance—then half drew the rein, but desist- 
ed, and galloped on, leaving on the air an odor of 
Marechal poudre, and the fragrance of various rich 
perfumes. Armytage Bellarmyne drew a quick 
breath. 

‘* By the king, Count de Grammont!” he exclaim- 
ed. ** How does this happen, I wonder?” turning in 
his saddle to look after the gallant figure upon the 
fleeting hunter, whose footfalls soon died in the 
distance. . 

The encounter seemed to arouse Bellarmyne’s spirits. 
He lifted his head, drew the rein, and the animal who 
bore him broke into a swinging lope, which carried 
him swiftly over the darkening road, nor slackened 
speed, until the sign of the Royal Oak was reached. 

It was a commodious inn, well kept. Captain 
Bellarmyne gave orders for supper, and retired to his 
Toom. 

The apartment overlooked the garden, where ta- 





the scene, so that Bellarmyne became drowsy, sitting 
thoughtfully by the window, his arm on the sill, and 
his head on his hand. He was aroused by the noise 
made by two horsemen, who rode suddenly up to the 
door of the inn. 

By the light of the moon, he‘saw that they were 
gentlemen—more, the peculiar bearing of one partic- 
ularly attracted Bellarmyne’s eye. As he dismount- 
ed, with his companion, the quick act was full of 
grace, and the hand with which he flung aside the 
cloak he wore was white as a woman’s, and sparkled 
with a diamond. 

“The king in disguise!” 

The words hardly escaped Bellarmyne’s lips, in the 
breathlessness of his surprise. He saw at the door of 
the roadside inn, attended only by a single ‘gentle- 
man, King Charles the Second. For Bellarmyne, it 
was impossible to mistake the dark, harsh-featured 
face, with its quick, brilliant smile. He had marked 
it well on a former occasion. Every act of the man 
betrayed him to his attentive observer. He whisper- 
ed to his companion, then laughed gayly, and turned 
carelessly to a servant, who had ridden up behind 
them. 

“Take back the horses, Jules. We will stay here 
till morning, or walk back by moonlight, if we take 
the fancy. Come, mon ami;’ and, passing his arm 
through that of the other, he entered the inn. 

As the two men disappeared, Bellarmyne heard a 
man, lounging by the horse-trough, give a short, ma- 
licious langh. Another started up beside him. They 
whispered together, then entered the tap-room. A 
hot-flush flew up to the young man’s forehead, and, 
turning, he rapidly descended below. 

The two gentlemen in disguise had gone through 
the south door, opposite the tap-room, into the gar- 
den. Bellarmyne heard them order claret, and ask 
how far it was to the villa of Mademoiselle de la 
Garde. 

“About half a mile distant, sirs,” answered the 
servant. 

As he bowed and withdrew, Bellarmyne listened 
attentively for the next words, and yet appeared not 
to listen, but leaned carelessly in the doorway, and 
looked up at the sky—for just behind him stood one 
of the ill-favored loungers, who had laughed so evil- 
ly, and now stood listening likewise, while pretend- 
ing to drink a mug ofale. The captain’s ear was the 
quickest, and received a phrase or two of the pure 
and correct dialect, which the rustic Jem failed to 
comprehend. 

“ Drink your wine, Wilmot. It’s not Breganze, but 
very good for this sort of place. In an hour, the 
count’s pretty brunette shall hand you better. De 
Grammont—” 

“Your pardon, sire, but I cannot drink the stuff!” 
exclaimed the other. 

“Hush! Put down the glass, then, and come 
along.” 

Bellarmyne, at the door, turned sharply upon ‘the 
fellow behind him, as the gentlemen arose from the 
table. His face showed that he had not discovered 
the magnitude of the offence which he meditated— 
the robbery of these gentlemen, as they returned 
home by moonlight. 

The king passed out carelessly, waiting an instant 
for Colonel Wilmot to pay the bill. He stood so near 
Bellarmyne that the young man marked the texture 
of his coarse black hair beneath the edge of his hat, 
and inhaled the faint perfume which he bore about 
him. When Wilmot came out, he grasped his arm, 
saying, impatiently: 

“Come, come!” And the two walked away down 
the lane towards the old villa, which, long in disuse, 
had recently been repaired for the reception of a no- 

ble lady, who had that morning arrived in an elegant 
carriage, with suite. 

All day, the neighborhood had wondered whom she 
might be; andas the gentlemen turned down the 
lane, followed by the eyes of the tapster and his fel- 
lows, the question arose, whom might the visitors be? 





bles were spread in the arbors, and under the trees. 


The moon began to 1ise, and cast a brilliant light over |, 


Locking the door, he struck a light, and examined 

his pistols. Placing them ina belt at his waist, he 

flung a cloak around him, and, after a moment, re- 

turned below. 

The two tap-room loungers stood before the door, 

talking in a low tone, and looking after the distant 

figures of King Charles and Colonel Wilmot. As 

Bellarmyne came towards them, they pretended to 

be discussing a skittle-ball, which one of them held. 

Bellarmyne sauntered up, carelessly. 

“Friend, who are those gentlemen yonder, who 

have just left the house?” ‘ 

“Dunno. D’you know, Jem?” said one, making 
an attempt at indifference to the subject. 

** Lunnoners, likely,” answered Jem, ‘‘come out 
for a lark at the villa. Tom Wilkes, the tapster at 

the Royal Oaks here, says they asked for the lady 

there what come this mornin’. He knows her name.” 

“ Who told him, Jem?” asked his companion, with 
@ sincere curiosity. 

“One of her men was here an hour ago. ,She’s 
royal, he says, and come from France. The gentle- 
men from Lunnon found her out pretty quick!” with 
a free laugh. 

Bellarmyne turned aside. He strolled away to- 
wards the river, but, out of sight of the house, he 
took the road to the villa. 

He soon reached it. As he suspected, out of sight 
of the country inns, the king had walked at his char- 
acteristic rapid pace, and the doors of the villa had 
been long closed on him, when Bellarmyne came in 
sight of the lighted windows and marble porticos 
gleaming in the moonlight. The place was lovely. 
Vines of clematis swung their purple bells around 
the pillars of the entrance, and rustled in the soft 
breeze, shaking out an enchanting fragrance from 
their winy blossoms. A fountain played on the green 
lawn, tossing up its shaft of silver. The gurgling of 
the water chorused to the soft call of a nightingale 
among the trees at the lower end of the garden, while 
now and then a strain of music or of chiming laugh- 
ter pealed from the open windows, out upon the still, 
dewy air. 

Bellarmyne stood quietly in the shadow of —. 
He had not waited long, when the heavy curtain ofa 
window was flung aside, and two figures stepped out 
upon the portico. With his cloak thrown aside, and 
his face entirely revealed, the king was unmistakably 
one of them. Thé other, attired in a rich court cos- 
tume, diamonds flashing at his sword-hilt, Bellar- 
myne recognized as the Count de Grammont. He 
could not hear their conversation, as they paced back 
and forth in the moonlight, but Count de Grammont 
appeared to be talking with unusual earnestness. 
Charles, in passing a pillar, had broken a spray of 
clematis, and was swinging it carelessly in his hand. 
Suddenly, coupled with a quick laugh, Bellarmyne 
heard his own name mentioned. 

Greatly surprised, he hesitated but a moment be- 
fore he took advantage of the gentlemen turning their 
backs on him, in their promenade, to pass along in 
the shadow of the hedge, and slip quietly behind a 
bank of shrubbery which flanked the marble portico. 
The tinkle of the fountain sounded in his ears, but he 
could still hear fragments of the conversation, quite 
distinctly. 

“TI told you, long ago, that you had my full and 
free permission, my lord count,” said Charles, wheel- 


impatient movement. 

“ But that is not sufficient, sire. 
fluence.” 

The count spoke hotly. 

“Upon my word, sirrah,” laughed King Charles; 
“do you desire me to do your wooing for you?” 

“I beg your pardon, sire; I forgot myself,” said 
Grammont, in a changed tone. 

By the light of the moon, Bellarmyne saw the 
king’s brow knotted, and Grammont, for a moment, 
evidently at a loss. 

“Count Grammont,” said the king, coolly, “ you 
have given me pleasure this evening. Allow me to 


I need your in- 





Bellarmyne turned silently away to his room. 





ing about at the end of the walk, with a somewhat. 


ment, and for the present we will discontinue the 
discussion of this subject.” 

Grammont, apparently conscious of having gone 
too far, stood overwhelmed with confusion, unable to 
press his apologies. 

“Sire—”’ he commenced, when Charles turned 
upon him shortly. 

** How is this, Grammont, that you complain of ill 
success ina suit? Ihave not observed lately that 
you are losing your address or your wits. Is the 
lady made of marble?” 

‘Apparently, sire.” : 

‘Nonsense! Go in and win, Grammont; and if I 
hear any more complaints, I’ll assign her to your 
valet Termes, who I begin to suspect is the cleverer 
man of the two. Come, let us goin. I must say that 
you have surprised me this evening, Count de Gram- 
mont. Mistress Rosamonde Bellarmyne has hardly 
the reason that I supposed to be congratulated on 
her conquest.” 

“Sire, pardon me, but whatcan Ido? The girl is 
proof against flattery—has no vanity—sneers it my 
vows—and entrenches herself behind her innocence, 
in a way to drivea man mad. I may be a fool, sire, 
but it has taken little Ballarmyne to prove it.” 

Charles, with his hand on the damask curtain, spoke 
reluctantly. 

“ Count de Grammont.” 

“Sire?” 

“Have you not a private house somewhere?”’ 

**T have, sire.” 

“Lady Bellarmyne might prove more susceptible 
to your suit in private. Anextreme measure; but I 
shall not oppose you, | think, if you can be success- 
ful. Now I will hear no more of this; and I am not 
angry with you, Grammont, though it always vexes 
me to hear a man whine.” 

The curtiin was swept aside, flashing a glimpse of 
the splendid banquet-hall upon Bellarmyne’s eyes, as 
the two figures passed in at the window. For some 
moments he stood immovable, trying to comprehend 
what he had heard. Who might the lady of his 
own name fe? What were Grammont’s intentions 
concerning her? Why did the king allow him so 
much familiarity? and why countenance such ex- 
treme measures? . 

He had enough to think of during the half hour 
he still waited in the shadow of the dark yews. In 
less time than that, it seemed to him, the door of the 
villa opened, and the king, cloaked for departure, and 
accompanied by Wilmot. and his host, DeGrammont, 
came down the steps. Charles evidently made short 
work of the adieux and compliments, for in a mo- 
ment he had taken Wilmot’s arm, and was striding 
out of the garden, Jeaving De Grammont standing, 
bare-headed, upon the steps in the moonlight. 

Bellarmyne waita: but to hear the door of the villa 
close upon him, betore he slipped from among the 
shrubbery, and passed through the shadows of the 
rank garden, out upon the rvad down which the foot- 

falls of the royal pedestrians were dying. With his 
hand upon his pistols, he strode swiftly after them— 
stepping lightly, however, that they might not sus- 
pect they were followed. He kept them in sight, un- 
tilthey reached the Royal Oaks. He heard them 
laughing and calling for wine, as he followed them 
into the tap-room, and, nerved to desperation by their 
rashness, as he saw burly Jem Fawkes and his friend, 
joined by a cut-throat-looking sailor, glance at each 
other in the corner, his hand impulsively sought his 
pistol. He checlxed himself. Anxious to serve the 
king, to bluster was not the way to do it. Besides, 
there was no doubt that the king valued his incognito. 
But as he withdrew his hand from his pistol, he saw 
the three villains slip slyly out of the tap-room by a 
side door, and he quieiiy waited the progress of 
events, convinced that he would soon find a use for 
his fire-arms. , 

The two gentlemen drank burnt sherry, made a 
futile attempt to procure horses, and set off, at last, 
merrily, going in the direction of Hyde Park. Six 
rods behind th3m, strode Bellarmyne, with his hand 
on his pistol. 





congratulate you on the success of your entertain- 





He apprehended where the assault 
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would come: A lane, dense and dark with close foli- 
age, was before them, and here Bellarmyne had no 
doubt the thieves were concealed. 

As they approached it, he quickened his pace, and 
not too soon, for there arose the sudden sound of ex- 
cited voices, and he rushed forward, to see the king 
and Wilmot holding the three menat bay. Hesprang 
forward, but, quick as lightning, the sailor turned, 
and struck the pistol from hishand. Before he could 
recover himself, the fellow closed with him, and flung 
him; but, muscular and lithe, Bellarmyne writhed 
to his feet, caught up his assailant, who was of small 
stature, and plunged him into the ditch at the road- 
side. Turning, he saw the king struggling with the 
brawniest ruffian of the three. With Charles, it was 
evidently a struggle for life. Bellarmyne drew his 
pistol; there wasa flash, a report, and Jem Fawkes 
fell heavily to the earth. Simultaneously was an 
oath, and the remaining scoundrel vaulted over a 
hedge, and disappeared; while Wilmot was seen 
running, panic-stricken, across a field, evidently con- 
vinced by the report of the pistol, that more thieves 
had arrived. 

Charles gave a short laugh, as he looked after him, 
even while panting heavily. 

“‘ Qursed. fool!” he muttered. Then, looking at 
Bellarmyne, he remarked, ‘‘ You’ve done a good 
night’s work for yourself, young man.” 

It was evident that Charles forgot for the instant 
his incognito. Bellarmyne dexterously reminded him 
of it. 

“Yes; I’ve done something for my wrist that will 
last a week or two. I believe it was that fellow’s 
pluck that weighed, for I’ve pitched men of twice his 
size into the river with less inconvenience. Be kind 
enough to help me make a sling of my handkerchief.” 

With a smile, the king obeyed. 

“Who are you, friend?” he asked, adjusting the 
knot over the young man’s shoulder. 

“Armytage Bellarmyne, late Captain of the Empe- 
ror’s Life-Guard. And you?” 

Charles smiled again, and was silent. 

‘Where did you get that order on your breast, 
Captain Bellarmyne?” he asked. 

“From the hand of General Montecuculi. Isn’t 
my question worth answering?” 

«My name is of no consequence, young man,” said 
Charles, gravely; ‘‘but be assured you will lose 
nothing bya little patience. You have saved my life. 
I wish to acknowledge the service in my own way. 
Bellermyne is a good name, and, I am sure, known 
to the king. It is not without Englishfame. A Bel- 
larm yne perished at Bosworth. One, a boy of fifteen, 
I have heard, died fighting at his father’s side, at 
Worcester. It’s gallant blood, andsterling. Are you 
related to the good merchant, Nicholas Bellarmyne, 
of the city?” 

“1 1Te is my nearest of kin—my father.” 

“Ah! And atan old Yorkshire abbey is another of 
the name—Sir Reginald Bellarmyne.” 

‘My father’s cousin; but I have never seen him. 
A ga Want old soldier, I have heard.” 

“Probably. He sired one of our most superb court 
ladies. Captain Bellarmyne, do you know me? Look 
well st my face.” 

Cherles tock off his hat, and stood bareheaded in 
the moonlight. His dark face showed stern in the 
pale Hight. Bellarmyne dared not betray his 
knowledge. : 

**T kiiow you to be an aristocrat. That is all I can 
acknow ledge.” 

Charles did not appear inclined to press the sub- 
ject. He stood, thoughtfully looking in the direction 
of Whitehall. Suddenly he spoke: . 

«“ Well, Captain Bellarmyne, you are known to me. 
I have yet to show you my gratitude forthe service 
done me this night. When you meet me again, rec- 
ollect that, above all things creditable in a young 
man, discre‘ion is the most so, Good-night.” 

The last words were spoke:1 with marked empha- 
sis. The two men bowed in silence, and parted. 
Bellarmyne nursed his brok.n wrist at the Royal 
Oaks that night. The darkness of Whitehall gar- 
dens formed a covert for Charl.:s’s return to his legiti- 

mate station. 





CHAPTER Il. 
ST, JAMES. 


A WEEK later, the exceeding !cauty of the weather 
thronged St. James Park with ‘oungers. Conspicu- 
ous among them, with his train 0f courtiers, was the 
king. He was in his most jocund of good humors, 
and talked familiarly, and laugh... jestingly with nis 
companions, as they stood beside one of the canals, 
where Charles fed the tame swa:is, and played with 
his favorite spaniel. 

“ By the way, Grammont, wha’ success with little 
Bellarmyne?” asked Charles, as he tossed a bit of 
silver toa tame gillemot, and exploded with laugh- 
ter at the creature’s disappointm: mt. 

The gay courtier’s brow darken x1. 

“Tam learning to believe, sire, that the court has 
other women quite as beautiful.” 

Ah, the grapes are sour—eh? Put it’sas well, per- 
haps, Grammont. Down, Mignon! ’ to the dog, fawn- 
ing upon him with its muddy paws. 

Sir George Etherege and Count Antony Hamilton 
were listening. De Grammont loosed vexed. 

** Is it possible that the hero of Arras has found a 
woman invincible?” asked Hamiltcn, quickly, laugh- 
ing. 

De Grammont turned pale, as Etherege, and even 
the king, joined in the laugh. An expression of des- 
perate passion appeared in his brilliant eyes, but it 


denly uttered an exclamation of surprise, and mo- 
fine-looking aged man, and a younger man, on whose 
at the bidding. 


* But who may the young fellow be?” 
“Good-morning, Master Bellarmyne,” said Charles. 
“ Pray God I may be as hale at sixty as you are. And 
who. may the gentleman with you be? I have seen 
the face before.” 
“My son, your majesty. He has just returned 
from service in Germany.” 
“Your son? Ah, you are more fortunate than 
most fortunate men, friend Bellarmyne. In how 
many campaigns has the young man served, sir?” 
** Twelve, sire.” 
“Zounds! but that sounds gallantly. Why has 
this young hero not been presented to us before? We 
lay claim to such a sword.” 
“My Lord Craven, to whom my son was known 
abroad, has promised us the honor, as soon as he ar- 
rives in London.” : 
“Such an endorsement is sufficient. Present him 
yourself, Nicholas Bellarmyne. Zounds! but the 
name is in itself a tr eh, Gr t?” 
De Grammont looked on sullenly, as Captain Bel- 
larmyne bent on one knee, and kissed the extended 
royal hand, as he was presented. The knot of cour- 
tiers stood around, wondering, as Charles concluded 
the interview, by saying, with exceeding graciousness: 
“Captain Bellarmyne, her majesty holds court to- 
morrow night. Favor us with your attendance.” 
The clear eyes of Captain Bellarmyne met the 
smiling ones of his king. 
“Thanks, sire.” 
“Tt is said of me that I appreciate valor, good 
friend,” said Charles, pleasantly, to the old citizen. 
Tt is well known that your generosity and liberal- 
ity to your subjects is unbounded, your majesty,” re- 
plied the grateful father, with an enthusiastic light 
in his deep eyes. 
A gravity suddenly settled upon the king’s gay face, 
as he looked from father to son of the proud old race 
of Bellarmyne. Still uncovered, the young soldier 
stood respectfully and modestly before the man who 
owed him his life, and made no sign that he had ever 
looked upon his face before. 
* Good stuff—good stuff!” muttered the king, rest- 
lessly turning his back on his silent courtiers. Then, 
looking up, with a quick, bright smile, ‘Captain 
Bellarmyne, next to valor, I rank discretion. We 
shall soon meet again;” and, with a slight bow, dis- 
missing his subjects, the king turned away, to walk 
abstractedly towards the palace, followed by his won- 
dering lords. P 
Turning down the Birdcage Walk, Nicholas Bellar- 
myne and his son passed homeward. 
“Armytage, my son, what has brought us this 
honor?” asked the old merchant, as soon as they 
were lost in the crowd. 
** My dear father, how can J account for the king’s 
fancies?” replied the young man, lightly. 
“Then it was a fancy? I thought perhaps his 
highness had some knowledge of you, unknown to 
me. Well,” with pardonable fatherly pride, “if 
kings ever do take fancies, it is not strange that he 
was pleased by you, my boy. Few men in arms, as 
young as yourself, have seen more honorable service.” 
They soon passed up the steps of a plain stone res- 
idence, where a-good dinner was served. Old Nicholas 
was more sunny and happy-tempered than usual, 
and sipped his port with smiling lips. The young 
captain played with his glass somewhat abstractedly. 
“Father,” he asked, suddenly, ‘do you know of 
any young lady by the name of Bellarmyne?” 
“Nag” slowly, ‘‘no; not unless my good kinsman, 
Sir Reginald, of old Bellarmyne Abbey has a daugh- 
ter. Faith, and I think he has, Armytage, for I think 
I heard something of his sending her to court, as 
maid of honor to our good Queen Catherine. Yes, 
yes; and the old man lives alone at the abbey—a fine 
old ruin.” 
“Ts that all you know of them, father?” 
The young man’s face had flushed a little, as he 
played with his glass. . 
“Yes, Armytage. I happened merely to hear that 
by rumor, for though Sir Reginald is my cousin, he 
and I have not met in twenty years. He has been 
abroad, and since he returned—why, traders and sol- 
diers have little in common, and I have not sought 
his acquaintance. And yet he may be better than 
his class. You have proved, my son, that a soldier 
need not necessarily be a rioter and a rake. Perhaps 
Y’ll write to Sir Reginald some day soon, and ask him 
to make us a visit.” 
“Then, father, his daughter and I are second 
cousins?” 
‘6 Yes.” 
* She is a Bellarmyne, and—at court.” 
“At court. There are ill reports of the court ladies, 
Armytage.” 
‘Yes, and with reason. My cousin, she may be 
young and pure—indeed, she must be!—and she 
stands on a par with my lady of Castlemaine, whom—” 
“Whom the courtiers mention with little respect, 
I know, my son; but you and I may speak cautiously 
of court matters. Drink your wine, and let us talk 
of something else, Armytage.” 
The young man became silent, and also abstracted. 
He swallowed his wine, unconscious of its flavor, 
then studied the bottom of the empty glass with at- 
tentive inattentiveness. At last the old man 
asked: 
“Why, what is the matter with you, Armytage? 











was unobserved by his companions, for the king sud- 











tioned with his hand to some one in the crowd. A | thinking how kind and yet howcruel aking may be.” 
arm he leaned, uncovered their heads, and advanced | easy-chair. He looked dozily at the fire for a while; 


then the glowing grate and warm-colored room were 
“Old Nicholas Bellarmyne,” muttered Etherege. | shut out from his vision, as the heavy lids slid over 


Whe palace was full of music and splendor, and all 


“Nothing to concern you, father. I was only 


Old Nicholas was growing sleepy in his leathern 


the sunny eyes, and the good merchant was enjoying 
a luxurious after-dinner nap. 





CHAPTER Ill. 
THE COURT. BALL. 


THE queen’s court, on the following night, never 
displayed a more splendid assemblage, at any time. 


the beauty and rank of the land were gathered to- 
gether, to do-honor to the queen. 
Catherine of Braganza did not look happy. If there 
was a true and loyal heart among her tire-women, it 
had ached as they dressed her for the ball that night. 
A year before, the little woman had been all ani- 
mation at her toilet, anxiously questioning her pier- 
glass, and showing a decided preference for the robes 
of pink silk, which brightened her swarthy cheek— 
putting aside the amethysts and sapphires, and clasp- 
ing her laces with pure diamonds, while she bound 
her dusky hair with bands of plain gold. Thus, dark 
and plain though she was, she looked, when animat- 
ed by the presence of her husband, a beauty; and 
there was not a lady or courtier of the court, who did 
not know that the queen was a true and sweet wife. 
In all the gay crowd, it was only his eye that she 
sought to gratify; it was to keep his heart, that she 
strove to make her face and figure brilliant and 
beautiful. 
But on this night, she sat among her women, in«if- 
ferent to what they putupon her. Despair made her 
dark eye lustreless, and rendered her pale cheek lead- 
en and cold. All her tenderness and truth and loving 
arts had failed. Lady Barbara, of Castlemaine, was 
known throughout the court to be the king’s mistress. 
As his favorite, she held a power which exceeded the 
queen’s, and all the time-servers, figuratively, had 
turned their backs upon the unhappy lady. There 
were secret sneers and comments which reached her 
ears, and without these, her intuitions detected in 
the faces of the ladies and gentlemen about her, the 
too evident falling away of the ] graci 
which had made England once so pleasant to her. 
Insulted in her place, the poor queen grasped firmly 
her poor remnant of sovereignty, and in public forced 
to her face a smile—while lookers-on watched and 
wondered if the queen was indeed indifferent to the 
imposition put upon her by her husband. 
But asmile would not always be forced, and the 
apathy of her face was pitiful enough, as she sat in 
her dressing-room, indifferent to the work of her 
maids of honor. To many of these light-natured 
women, Catherine had never been a favorite, and, 
half in mischief half in malice, they dressed her as 
they would, that night. Ifsweet Rosamonde Bellar- 
myne had been present, she would have avowed their 
work to be cruel. A robe of pale blue silk, with 
amethysts and pearls, rendered the pallid and 
swarthy lady of Braganza absolutely ugly. 
But Catherine turned from the dressing-room, un- 
conscious and indifferent—and the court looked on 
sneeringly, as, broken-spirited, and yet with a pitiful 
show of dignity, she exchanged compliments with 
Lady Castl , whose insolent loveliness was re- 
vealed to all the court. The superb shoulders and 
magnificent bust of Lady Barbara flashed like a lily 
bed out of her robe of garnet velvet, the seams of 
which were studded with diamonds. 
Lady Elizabeth Hamilton Icaned on her brother’s 
arm, and both watched De Grammont hovering about 
Rosamonde Bellarmyne, a sweet young English girl, 
whose bright brown hair fell in natural curls over her 
almost childish shoulders, until the lady’s open fore- 
head grew knotted, and her brother muttered a round 
oath—then broke into a cold laugh. 
“I think it was not needless that you appealed to 
me, Lady Elizabeth,” he said. 
‘¢ He wears her colors,” said the lady, bitterly; “a 
month ago, he wore mine, Sir Antony.” 








knot of blue ribbon which was fastened on his breast, 
with the glittering orders he wore. Neither marked 
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pleasure-loving face. 


fellow.” 


up to the soft ripples of her hair. 


The words were both spirited and appealing. 


advantage to know him.” 





You have somethiug on your mind.” 


Even as she spoke, Count de Grammont re-tied a 


how the young girl’s brow contracted, as she, too, ob- 
| served the act. She stood, pale and passive, in the 
| shadow of a doorway, evidently barely tolerating the 
chevalier’s flatteries. Just thén, the king approached. 

“ Count de Grammont, my Lord Clarendon wishes 
to speak with you,” he said; and, as De Grammont 
retired, he looked down upon Rosamonde with a grave 
and protecting kindness, which was rare, upon his 


** Mistress Rosamonde, I have found you a cousin, 
whom I shall present to-night. Treat him gracious- 
ly, for my sake, as well as for his own—he is a fine 


The girl’s pure cheek grew very pale; then. as she 
looked earnestly at the king, a burning blush flashed 


«Sire, I am your subject, but I am also a woman.” 


‘*My child,” said Charles, quickly, ‘‘ you mistake 
me. Captain Armytage Bellarmyne is in truth your 
cousin, son of Nicholas Bellarmyne, the merchant, a 
gallant and honorable man. I have presented him 
to the queen, and you will find it a pleasure and an | has this new appearance at eourt done to get himself 


The look of relief, yet of agitation, which passed 
over the girl’s young face, attracted Charles’s atten- | answer. De Grammont suddenly threw himself in 





face was very young, and sweet, and pure, and the 
simplicity of the girl’s dress—white silk and rose- 
buds—made her appear the very perfection of inno- 
cence. She could not have been more than seventeen 
years old, and something in her youth or sweetness 
seemed to rebuke the voluptuous Charles Stuart. 
His swarthy cheek reddened a little. It was a true 
Bellarmyne face that he looked upon; the character- 
istic features were marked in it; and, with all his 
seeming carelessness, Charles always remembered 
those who served him well. These people had suffer- 
ed for his house, and he had resolved to make them 
amends, while he had so good an opportunity. Here 
was a gallant man, and a beautiful girl, of the same 
house, and not too nearly related—why should they 
not love each other honorably, and be happy? Heaven 
knows such happiness was far enough from the cyni- 
cal and dissolute king; but he and either of these 
Bellarmynes were very different persons. 

He was so abstracted in the banqueting-hall, that 
his brother, Lord Clarendon, sneered. 

“Has the king found his conscience?” he asked 
Catherine, knowing that her imperfect acquaintance 
with English would conceal theimpertinence. “And 
is at a loss to know what to do with it?” 

“My lord?” she questioned, raising her dark, wist- 
ful eyes to his countenance. The harsh old face was 
full of its bitterest sneer, but the foreign queen could 
not make out its meaning. ‘The king, my lord?” 
she questioned, softly. 

“Is evidently much occupied to-night, your high- 
ness,” answered the Duke of York, speaking distinct- 
ly, and more respectfully. 

The poor queen was always in dread of an open in- 
sult from her courtiers, who were taught disrespect 
by the example of their king. The blood came into 
her dusky cheek, and she glanced quickly around the 
hall, looking for her husband. He stood in a door- 
way, talking with Rosamonde Bellarmyne, for the 
second time. The young girl was speaking of her 
father, and her face was full of eager animation, and 
raised to that of the king, in whom she had gained a 
sudden confidence. But to Catherine, the circum- 
stance seemed to point another insult to her honor as 
a queen and a wife. She grew deadly pale; then her 
lips quivered, even as she threw back her head 
haughtily. 

‘* My Lord Clarendon, the king is your brother, as 
well as my husband. 1 know his faults, and can yet 
be silent. It would be well, if you could do the 
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same.” 
The high sentiment, the broken speech, the dark, 
wistful eyes, flashing through their tears, sent a feel- 
ing very like shame home to the heart of Lord Clar- 
endon. The old courtier bowed his head. : 
“I crave your pardon, Queen Catherine, but I 
meant no disrespect. Iam a blunt, stern old man, 
and do not take graciously to the ways of the court; 
still, I am not guilty of disrespect to the queen, who 
is my sister, and a virtuous wife.” 
A faint smile parted ,Catherine’s lips. Then she 
sighed. 
““We have both been wrong,” she said, after a 
moment. ‘‘ Lady Rosamonde Bellarmyne is innocent. 
I wish—I wish—” murmured the poor, desolate young 
queen, “‘ that she were my sister.” 
Almost at the same moment, she felt her arm 
touched lightly. She turned. 

“Sire!” to the king. 
. “ Kate, you have not danced?” 

iid No.” 

“ Favor Bellarmyne, the young captain I presented 
a little while ago, then.” 
“As you please, mon roi.” 
The voice was no sadder than it had been for weeks, 
but Charles for the first time seemed to notice it. 
“Why have you notdanced, Kate? Are you not 
well?” 
“Tam not in spirits. Iam not gay, like those wo- 
men,” speaking softly, and glancing about her, 
wearily. 
He pressed her hand so that she blushed. 
“ Look bright, Kate, and to-morrow I’ll tell you a 
little r I’ve pl d. Ah, here is Bellarmyne! 
Now be kind to him, for my sake.” 

With a false hope buoying her up, the young queen 
turned animatedly to the handsome young officer, 
and was so simple and gracious, and sweetly familiar, 
that he could hardly believe her to be the same per- 
son whom, an hour before, he had looked upon as 
heavy and cold. 

When the quadrille was finished, Charles found an 
opportunity to present the cousins, and left them 
with the queen. It was evidently a case of love at 
first sight. Neither had thoughts for any one else, 
after the first glance, though both attempted to de- 
vote themselves to the queen, who surprised Rosa- 
monde by her sudden cheerfulness. Her affectionate 
eyes had seen the unsuitable toilet instantly, and her 
heart filled with indignation towards the false court. 
But the manly face beside her was true and honor- 
able. It was indeed one out of a thousand. Bellar- 
myne’s glance, his voice, the touch of his hantl, made 
her sure he was to be “trusted. She had found a 
friend. Poor child! even then, De Grammont was 
watching her closely, seeing the danger to his plans, 
and vowing never to let her go. 

A hand touched his shoulder. My Lord Duke of 
Clarendon spoke, nodding towards the king. 

*¢ There are things more fickle than the wind, Count 
de Grammont—one is a gay king’s favoritism. What 





so in favor?” 
It was an unlucky question, and never received an 





tion. He continued to look at her, earnestly. The | the way of Captain Bellarmyne, who was passing, 
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; “Count de Grammont,” he said, with emphasis, “ I 
have but one present word for you. Mistress Rosa- 
monde Bellarmyne is not for you.” 

He passed on, leaving the gay Frenchman to un- 
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young captain was equal to the emergency. With- 
_ drawing from the collision which ensued, and apolo- 


' passed quietly on with the lady, leaving the baffled 





next dance, my cousin?” 
He always claimed the relationship archly. Rosa- 


hand. She changed color yet again an instant later, 


trailing hem of the blue silk robe she wore. She 
close to hers. 


whispered. 

He passed on. No one but Rosamonde heard his 
young girl’s cheek burned hot with indignation. 

how this man persecutes me?” she murmured, to 
herself. , 

the dance mechanically, her thoughts far away. It 


friend her. Had he not lent De Grammont the most 
from the friendship of the unscrupulous and dissolute 
court, sent up from that gay scene a silent petition 
suddenly appeared at her side. 


larmyne, permit me.” 


with Rosamonde, his cousin, on his arm. But the | her 


men 


. giaing, as if the fault had been his own, Bellarmyne| a se 


courtier to turn and face his king. Charles had seen.| he , 
| the entire episode. Fora moment he stood looking | tar: 
sternly upon the discomfited chevaliér—then a smile | mon. 
of cool contempt curled his lips. T% 
lean 
Par: 
of h. 
JH o L; ‘ 
| derstand that the king could even be angry with him. | « you 
A few moments afterwards, Captain Bellarmyne | do y: 
' stood in an ante-room, surrounded by a knot of gen- | terfe: . 
; tlemen, among whom were the Hamilton brothess, | hint ¢ 
and Sir George Etherege. The gentlemen were n. 
cloaking themselves four departure. Suddenly the | thantr 
door swung open, and the king entered, in his usual Ros: 
careless manner. her ¢: 
“Ah, Bellarmyne, I have been looking for you,” he long : 
said, abruptly. ‘How do our court ladies compare| “I. 
with the celebrated Polish and Austrian beauties?” | fear « 
“They are far more beautiful, sire.” quiet 
“Captain Bellarmyne may be prejudiced in favor} “1: ' 
of his own countrywomen, your majesty,” observed | plied 
Count Antony Hamilton, as he took his cloak from a} Wi: 
servant. Gram: 
‘And nearer home, the more strong the prejudice,” | heart 
laughed Charles. ‘Count, you are sagacious, but I} Sher. 
allow cousins to marry only in specia} cases. Captain | Ether 
Bellarmyne, if you will wait on Major General Cra- | retur 
ven at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, he will be} “Gi 
very glad to see Major Bellarmyne, of the Coldstream my co 
Guards. Pleasant dreams, major. Good-night, my | turne 
lords.” And Charles passed from the room, leaving | Gram 
the bewildered gentlemen to wonder over this new chagr 
appointment, while young Bellarmyne went lightly Maj 
homeward, with one thought happier than all in his | the th: 
mind—that of his Cousin Rosamonde. spite « 
eyes ) 
was 
CHAPTER Iv. going t 
LADY HAMILTON, “Ho 
Lavy ELIzABETH HAMILTON’s color was rose-| With: 
pink. It suited her alabaster complexion and lus- | 24 fi 
trous dark hair. On the night that she gave a grand | t his ' 
ball at her house in London, she wore it in profusion | Sf, ¢ 
—in warm shadows in the folds of her satin dress, in | 8°™8, ' 
the glimmer of pale rubies, which gathered the | Were! 
snowy lace up from her round arms, in the roses “Co 
among her dark braids. Her toilet was perfection, | ™e fre 
She stood before her dressing-glass, after it was fin-| His 
ished, looking with a sad wonder at the beauty re- | Side, t 
flected there, that it had failed to hold the Count de | if wee: 
Grammont captive. seat. 
She looked little like a deserted mistress, among| “ B 
her guests that night. When the harp and viol were | ™ont’ 
loudest, when the dance was swiftest, when wine| “H« 
flowed most lavishly, and laughter was merriest, she| “ W 
was more gracious and glad than any of her happy| For 
company. Little Rosamond Bellarmyne, sitting | dress. 
gravely in the shadow of a curtain, believed that she bet { 
had been mistaken in her late surmise that Lady Bat 
Hamilton was unhappy. A hand lifted the silken | smiled 
damask aside. “Te 
“ Little recluse, have you taken the veil?” He wa. 
She blushed vividly, as Bellarmyne’s dark eyes | not th: 
looked down upon her. ; @ qual 
“Only the white one,” she answered, smiling, Afe 
touching the stiff, frost-like drapery. supper 


“Then it’s not too late for you tu be restored to the} Gram: 
world. Shall I have the honor of your hand for the | pany 


Lady 
it Su 


monde blushed again, as she arose and gave him her | cried. 


Bell: 


as she caught sight of De Grammont watching her. | Many , 
He was at the other end of the hall. Bat, when the | a flush 
dance was half finished, and one of its changes left | it was 

her standing alone for a moment, a gentleman in | had di- 
promenading with a lady, planted his foot upon the | ton’s c: 


“ De 


turned to receive the expected plea for pardon, | chang: 
when De Grammont’s flushed, scornful face ‘bent |} momen 


“Wh 


“* Lady Rosamonde, show me no ungraciousness, or | aside,” 
you will be sorry for it before the night is gone,” he | was he: 
welcon. 


The 


words—not even LadyHawmilton beside him. The at Maj: 


° coolly— 
The king was so kind last night. Dare I tell him upon h 


“Ac 
** Con 


Bellarmyne was again at her side, and the music | in his « 
was playing its sweetest measures; she went through | house, : 


De G 


was a rash thought to hope that Charles would be- | passion. 


“Tf. 


open encouragement—jesting her on the subject of his | don,” 1. 
devotion with a glance that made her cheeks hot with | man I | 
shame? No, it would be useless to appeal to Charles | beth p: 
—and the sad and lonely girl, isolated by her purity | ment.” 


Sir A. 
“ Mai 


to the only friend she could appeal to. As she passed | count,” 
down the hall on Bellarmyne’s arm, De Grammont | thankf. 


Cool ; 


“Lady Bellarmyne, my cousin, Madamoiselle de la | those 1 
Garde, asks for an introduction to you. Major Bel-| to their 
ment, d 
Before she had a chance to resist, he had swept her | damp n 
Tapidly away. She had caught a glance of her| in his 








Cousin’s pale, pained face as she left him; it haunted | shoulde: 
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implicity of the girl’s dress—white silk and rose- 


‘se who served him well. These people had suffer- 

















ce was very young, and sweet, and pure, and the 


ids—made her appear the very perfection of inno- 
nce. She could not have been more than seventeen 
.ars old, and something in her youth or sweetness 
emed to rebuke the voluptuous Charles Stuart. 
is swarthy cheek reddened a little. It was a true 
ellarmyne face that he looked upon; the character- 
tie features were marked in it; and, with all his 
eming carelessness, Charles always remembered 


| for his house, and he had resolved to make them 
nends, while he had so good an opportunity. Here 
as a gallant man, and a beautiful girl, of the same 
vuse, and not too nearly related—why should they 
‘t love each other honorably, and be happy? Heaven 
.ows such happiness was far enough from the cyni- 
1 and dissolute king; but he and either of these 
sMarmynes were very different persons. 
He was so abstracted in the banqueting-hall, that 
3 brother, Lord Clarendon, sneered. 
‘Has the king found his conscience?” he asked 
utherine, knowing that her imperfect acquaintance 
“ith English would conceal theimpertinence. ‘And 
at a loss to know what to do with it?” 
“My lord?” she questioned, raising her dark, wist- 
l eyes to his countenance. The harsh old face was 
ll of its bitterest sneer, but the foreign queen could 
‘t make out its meaning. ‘“‘The king, my lord?” 
e questioned, softly. 


-r dusky cheek, and she glanced quickly around the 
Il, looking for her husband. He stood in a door- 
iy, talking with Rosamonde Bellarmyne, fur the 
sond time. The young girl was speaking of her 
cher, and her face was full of eager animation, and 
ised to that of the king, in whom she had gained a 
dden confidence. But to Catherine, the circum- 
ance 1 to point another insult to her honor as 
jueen and a wife. She grew deadly pale; then her 
13 quivered, even as she threw back her head 
vughtily. 
‘‘ My Lord Clarendon, the king is your brother, as 
sll as my husband. 1 know his faults, and can yet 
silent. It would be well, if you could do the 
me.” 
The high sentiment, the broken speecli, the dark, 
istful eyes, flashing through their tears, sent a feel- 
gz very like shame home to the heart of Lord Clar- 
don. The old courtier bowed his head. 
**I crave your pardon, Queen Catherine, but I 
rant no disrespect. Iam a blunt, stern old man, 
d do not take graciously to the ways of the court; 
‘ll, Iam not guilty of disrespect to the queen, who 
my sister, and a virtuous wife.” 
A faint smile parted ,Catherine’s lips. Then she 
thed. 
‘We have both been wrong,” she said, after a 
oment. ‘* Lady Rosamonde Bellarmyne is innocent. 
wish—I wish—” murmured the poor, desolate young 
1een, “ that she were my sister.” 
Almost at the same moment, she felt her arm 
uched lightly. She turned. 
‘* Sire!” to the king. 
‘* Kate, you have not danced?” 
a No.” 
‘‘ Favor Bellarmyne, the young captain I presented 
little while ago, then.” 
‘As you please, mon roi.” 
The voice was no sadder than it had been for weeks, 
it Charles for the first time seemed to notice it. 
“Why have you notdanced, Kate? Are you not 
oll?” 
“Tam not in spirits. Iam not gay, like those wo- 
ven,” speaking softly, and glancing about her, 
2arily. 
He pressed her hand so that she blushed. 
‘“ Look bright, Kate, and to-morrow I’ll tell you a 
*tler I’ve pl d. Ah, here is Bellarmyne! 
ow be kind to him, for my sake.” 
With a false hope buoying her up, the young queen 
rned animatedly to the handsome young officer, 
nd was so simple and gracious, and sweetly familiar, 
‘at he could hardly believe her to be the same per- 
mn whom, an hour before, he had looked upon as 
eavy and cold. 
When the quadrille was finished, Charles found an 
»portunity to present the cousins, and left them 
‘ith the queen. It was evidently a case of love at 
rst sight. Neither had thoughts for any one else, 
‘ter the first glance, though both attempted to de- 
te themselves to the queen, who surprised Rosa- 
onde by her sudden cheerfulness. Her affectionate 
~es had seen the unsuitable toilet instantly, and her 
sart filled with indignation towards the false court. 
ut the manly face beside her was true and honor- 
le. It was indeed one out of a thousand. Bellar- 
vyne’s glance, his voice, the touch of his hand, made 
er sure he was to be “trusted. She had found a 
end. Poor child! even then, De Grammont was 
atching her closely, seeing the danger to his plans, 
nd vowing never to let her go. 











A hand touched his shoulder. My Lord Duke of 


larendon spoke, nodding towards the king. 


*‘ There are things more fickle than the wind, Count 
> Grammont—one is a gay king’s favoritism. What 
as this new appearance at eourt done to get himself 


in favor?” 


It was an unlucky question, and never received an 
iswer. De Grammont suddenly threw himself in 
1e way of Captain Bellarmyne, who was passing, 


‘Is evidently much occupied to-night, your high- ‘\ 
ss,” answered the Duke of York, speaking distinct- 

, and more respectfully. 
The poor queen was always in dread of an open in- 

lt from her courtiers, who were taught disrespect 
» the example of their king. The blood came into 
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with Rosamonde, his cousin, on his arm. But the 
young captain was equal to the emergency. With- 


, drawing from the collision which ensued, and apolo- 
’ gizing, as if the fault had been his own, Bellarmyne@ 
' passed quietly on with the lady, leaving the baffled 


courtier to turn and face his king. Charles had seen. 
the entire episode. Fora moment he stood looking 
sternly upon the discomfited chevaliér—then a smile 
of cool contempt curled his lips. 

“Count de Grammont,” he said, with emphasis, “ I 
have but one present word for you. Mistress Rosa- 
monde Bellarmyne is not for you.” 

He passed on, leaving the gay Frenchman to un- 
derstand that the king could even be angry with him. 

A few moments afterwards, Captain Bellarmyne 


, Stood in an ante-room, surrounded by a knot of gen- 
' tlemen, among whom were the Hamilton brothexs, 


and Sir George .Etherege. The gentlemen were 
cloaking themselves fur departure. Suddenly the 
door swung open, and the king entered, in his usual 
careless manner. 

“Ah, Bellarmyne, I have been looking for you,” he 
said, abruptly. ‘How do our court ladies compare 
with the celebrated Polish and Austrian beauties?” 

“ They are far more beautiful, sire.” 

“Captain Bellarmyne may be prejudiced in favor 
of hisown countrywomen, your majesty,” observed 
Count Antony Hamilton, as he took his cloak from a 
servant. 

“And nearer home, the more strong the prejudice,” 
laughed Charles. ‘Count, you are sagacious, but I 
allow cousins to marry only in special cases. Captain 
Bellarmyne, if you will wait on Major General Cra- 
ven at eight o’clock to-morrow morning, he will be 
very glad to see Major Bellarmyne, of the Coldstream 
Guards. Pleasant dreams, major. Good-night, my 
lords.” And Charles passed from the room, leaving 
the bewildered gentlemen to wonder over this new 
appointment, while young Bellarmyne went lightly 
homeward, with one thought happier than all in his 
mind—that of his Cousin Rosamonde. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LADY HAMILTON. 

LADY ELIZABETH HAMILTON’S color was rose- 
pink. It suited her alabast ion and lus- 
trous dark hair. On the night that she gave a grand 
ball at her house in London, she wore it in profusion 
—in warm shadows in the folds of her satin dress, in 
the glimmer of pale rubies, which gathered the 
snowy lace up from her round arms, in the roses 
among her dark braids. Her toilet was perfection. 
She stood before her dressing-glass, after it was fin- 
ished, looking with a sad wonder at the beauty re- 
flected there, that it had failed to hold the Count de 
Grammont captive. 

She looked little like a deserted mistress, among 
her guests that night. When the harp and viol were 
loudest, when the dance was swiftest, when wine 
flowed most lavishly, and laughter was merriest, she 
was more gracious and glad than any of her happy 
company. Little Rosamond Bellarmyne, sitting 
gravely in the shadow of a curtain, believed that she 
had been mistaken in her late surmise that Lady 
Hamilton was unhappy. A hand lifted the silken 
damask aside. 

“ Little recluse, have you taken the veil?” 

She blushed vividly, as Bellarmyne’s dark eyes 
looked down upon her. . 

“Only the white one,” she answered, smiling, 
touching the stiff, frost-like drapery. 

* Then it’s not too late for you to be restored to the 
world. Shall I have the honor of your hand for the 
next dance, my cousin?” 

He always claimed the relationship archly. Rosa- 
monde blushed again, as she arose and gave him her 
hand. She changed color yet again an instant later, 
asshe caught sight of De Grammont watching her. 
He was at the other end of the hall. But, when the 
dance was half finished, and one of its changes left 
her standing alone for a moment,a gentleman in 
promenading with a lady, planted his foot upon the 
trailing hem of the blue silk robe she wore. She 
turned to receive the expected plea fur pardon, 
when De Grammont’s flushed, scornful face ‘bent 
close to hers. 

“Lady Rosamonde, show me no ungraciousness, or 
you will be sorry for it before the night is gone,” he 
whispered. 

He passed on. No one but Rosamonde heard his 
words—not even Lady-Hamilton beside him. The 
young girl’s cheek burned hot with indignation. 

“The king was so kind last night. Dare I tell him 
how this man persecutes me?” she murmured, to 
herself. 

Bellarmyne was again at her side, and the music 
was playing its sweetest measures; she went through 
the dance mechanically, her thoughts far away. It 
was a rash thought to hope that Charles would be- 
friend her. Had he not lent De Grammont the most 
open encouragement—jesting her on the subject of his 
devotion with a glance that made her cheeks hot with 
shame? No, it would be useless to appeal to Charles 
—and the sad and lonely girl, isolated by her purity 
from the friendship of the unscrupulous and dissolute 
court, sent up from that gay scene a silent petition 
to the only friend she could appeal to. As she passed 
down the hall on Bellarmyne’s arm, De Grammont 
suddenly appeared at her side. 

“ Lady Bellarmyne, my cousin, Madamoiselle de la 
Garde, asks for an introduction to you. Major Bel- 
larmyne, permit me.” 

Before she had a chance to resist, he had swept her 
Tapidly away. She had caught a glance of her 
cousin’s pale, pained face as she left him; it haunted 








her as she replied in monosyllables to the compli- 
ments of the French lady. 

** You are pale, Lady Rosamonde; let me bring you 
a seat,” said De Gr t. 

“From boyhood my cousin cherished the flowers 
he gathered,” observed Mademoiselle de la Garde, 
turning her large black eyes meaningly upon Rosa- 
monde’s face. 

To conceal her annoyance, she took the chair, and 
leaned back, dropping her eyes upon the bouquet of 
Parma violets she held. De Grammont, at the back 
of her seat, bent his head. 

“Lady Rosamonde Bellarmyne,” he whispered, 
“you are mine. This ally of yours, your cousin, can 
do you no service, and will get into trouble if he in- 
terferes with us. I advise you to give him a cousinly 
hint to take his eyes off me when you speak with him 
agiin. It will be more pleasantly received from you 
than, from me.” 

Rosamonde, without looking up, was conscious of 
her cousin’s face turned towards her from across the 
long room. Her cheek was pale, but she smiled. 

“IT do not think that Major Bellarmyne has any 
fear of you, Count de wersecwsh she answered, 
quietly. 

“Let him not provoke. me to give him cause,” re- 
plied her companion. 

With all his audacity and unscrupulousness, De 
Grammont was no idle braggart, and Rosamonde’s 
heart thrilled—yet she would not hear this insolence. 
She rose, dropping her fan at the feet of Sir George 
Etherege who was passing. He picked it up, and 
returned it, gracefully. 

“Give me your arm, Sir George, while I search for 
my cousin,” she said, with assumed carelessness, and 
turned away with him. Taken quite unawares, De 
Grammont turned aside to hide his involuntary 
chagrin. 

Major Bellarmyne had lost sight of Rosamonde in 
the throng, and was sitting thoughtful and alone, in 
spite of the wishful glances cast at him from bright 
eyes passing by, when a bouquet of Parma violets 
was tossed into his hands, and he saw his cousin 
going to dance with Sir George Etherege. 

“How beautiful she is,” he’ murmured, fondly, 
with steadfast eyes fixed upon her as she flitted to 
and fro in the stately dance. He raised the flowers 
to his face. There was something hard among the 
soft, cool petals of the violets. He parted the blos- 
soms, and drew out a tiny, folded billet. Its words 
were hurriedly written. 

“Come to me when the dance is finished, and save 
me from De Grammont’s attentions.” 

His heart leaped. A moment later he was at her 
side, taking her from Etherege. She looked pale as 
if wearied with dancing. Bellarmyne led her to a 
seat. 

“ Rosamonde, do you dislike the Count de Gram- 
mont?” 

“He insults me by his attentions,” she answered. 

Will you permit me to protect you, Rosamonde?” 

For answer she untied a blue ribbon from her 
dress. He fastened it upon his breast. 

** You are safe now,” he said. 

But Rosamonde, who knew the wiles of the count, 
smiled with lips that were still pale. 

“De Grammont is jealous of you, Cousin Armytage. 
He was the king’s favorite until you came. He is 
not the man to brook rivalry. He will draw you into 
a quarrel, if he can; be cautious.” 

A few moments later, the company thronged the 
supper hall. Rosamonde caught a glimpse of De 
Grammont pouring wine for the hostess. The com- 
pany drank her health. 

Lady Hamilton raised a massive silver goblet. 

Success to the king’s late appointment,” she 
cried. 

Bellarmyne had received the latest commission. 
Many greeted him heartily, but De Grammont, with 
a flushed face, drank reluctantly. A moment after 
it was observed by the company that the blue ribbon 
had disappeared from his breast, while Lady Hamil- 
ton’s color glowed upon his arm. 

“De Grammont,” said Etherege, gayly, ‘‘ you 
change favors as the chameleon changes hues. A 
moment since—”’ 

**When one has done with a glove he casts it 
aside,” interrupted De Grammont, in a voice that 
was heard by all near him. “If it fits another, he is 
welcome to it.” 

The intimation was pointed by an insolent glance 
at Major Bellarmyne. The young man looked at him 
coolly—then turned quietly aside with Rosamonde 
upon his arm. 

*“* A coward,” muttered De Grammont. 

* Count de Grammont,” said Sir Antony Hamilton, 
in his ear, “‘ you forget that you are in my sister’s 
house, and in the presence of ladies.” 

De Grammont bowed, but he was trembling with 
passion. 

“I forgot myself, Sir Antony. I beg your par- 
don,” he said, in a suppressed voice; “ but the wo- 
man I love distinguished my rival, when Lady Eliza- 
beth proposed the health of the king’s late appoint- 
ment.” 

Sir Antony’s lips moved in a sarcastic smile. 

“ Marriage will relieve you of many annoyances, 
count,” he observed. *‘A man may sometimes be 
thankful that he has committed himself.” 

Cool gray dawn was growing outside the walls of 
those palatial rooms when the throng flocked down 
to their carriages. De Grammont stood on the pave- 
ment, drawing his cloak about him, chilled by the 
damp morning air in spite of the wine which burned 
in his blood, when a hand struck him on the 
shoulder. 














- Sir Count,” said the cool voice of Major Beliar- 
myne. “A friend of mine will wait upon you to- 
morrow. Good-night.” 

De Grammont flung himself into his carriage, in 
the starlight, and the coachman heard him curse the 
night’s work as they druve home from Lady Hamil- 
ton’s grand ball. 

Early the next morning, Rosamonde was summon- 
ed to her majesty’s dressing-room. ‘The lady stood 
before the mirror, loosening with her own hands the 
knot of dark hair which her maids had twisted the 
night before. 

**Rosamonde, I sent for you to dress me,” said 
Catherine, turning a bright face upon the young girl. 
“The king and I are to ride alone in the park, this 
morning.” 

Rosamonde wheeled forward a large dressing-chair. 

** Be seated here, dear lady, and I will arrange 
your hair as the king likes it best.” 

“How? Did he tell you?” asked Catherine, 
eagerly. 


, “In @ smooth coil, confined by a net of gold 


thread,” answered Rosamonde, deftly arranging the 
beautiful hair. “There! it looks like black satin. 
Now, your riding skirt with the bodice of black vel- 
vet. The garnet buttons are not as red as your lips, 
your majesty; the king will tind you very beautiful 
this morning.” 

“Am I not pale?” asked Catherine, turning and 
scanning her face anxiously in the mirror. 

“The plume of your hat casts a glow upon your 
cheek, dear lady. I wish it would please your majes- 
ty to let me dress you, always;” and the young girl 
looked affectionately into the face of the queen as 
she fastened her glove. 

** Dear child, how good you are! how different from 
the rest,” said the queen, impulsively kissing the 
girl’s white forehead. ‘ You siall dress me when 
you like, Rosamonde. And now I will tell you a 
secret, you are such a good girl: The king intends 
that you shall marry Major Bellarmyne.”’ 

“Your majesty!” exclaimed R»samonde, drawing 
back and blushing crimson. 

** Ah, but he told me so,” said the queen, laughing 
through her soft, broken speech, at her pretty maid- 
of-honor’s confusion. ‘* The major is brave and hand- 
some, and I shall be very glad.” 

She swept away, and Rosamonde stood at the win- 
dow and saw the king toss her to the saddle; then 
they rode away, and the girl dropped upon a low seat 
in the quiet, luxurious dressing-room and wept out a 
whole heart full of happiness and fear. 

Even at that early hour, De Grammont had been 
aroused by his valet. 

““What do you mean by waking me at this hour, 
Termes?” he demanded, angrily. “I don’t believe 
it’s eight o’clock!”’ 

“ But there is a gentleman to see you, below, sir.” 

“ Who?” 

“ He sends up his card, sir.” 

“Major Graham,” read De Grammont, sitting up 
in bed; “ who the devil is Major Graham? Ah!” in 

da r tion “Termes,” springing to the 
floor, ‘dress me.” 

Below was a business-like military man, friénd to 
Major Bellarmyne. It was decided to use pistols— 
the ground a level field two miles from the city— 
time, seven o’clock the next morning. Having set- 
tled these arrangements, De Grammont went back 
to bed, and slept soundly for an hour. Then he was 
aroused again. 

“Count de Grammont, the king desires your at- 
tendance at Whitehall.” 

The count started up with the energy of a man 
who has something te dread. But the summons was 
only an order to attend a grand stag-hunt, to be held 
in honor of some German prince who happened to be 
on a visit to Whitehall. The court was to adjourn 
immediately to Windsor Castle, and the hunt was to 
commence upon Blackheath, early the following 
morning. The party were charged to be in prompt 
attendance, and it was necessary to postpone the 
duel until the following morning. 

Itis but justice to De Grammont, to say that this 
circumstance was a matter of no gratification to him. 
He was a good shot, and in his heart he hated his 
adversary—the more heartily than ever when he 
heard him named as chief equerry to the king, an 
office which he had hitherto tilled, and decidedly a 
post of honor. 

“ Curse him!’ he muttered, between his orders for 
the trip to Windsor, “‘ he’ll take himself out of my 
way when I do getashot at him. The fellow is said 
to understand his calling, though; perhaps he’l! hit 
me. Td look finely dropping off to-morrow and 
leaving him the girl. Zounds! he never shall have 
her! I havea day and a night before me, and I will 
put it to use. That little prude shall be forced to 
terms, and then Bellarmyne may have her if he 
will.” 





CHAPTER V. 
THE HUNT. 


ALL who were not fortunate enough to be of the 
royal party, found quarters for themselves at the 
town of Windsor, or at the villages of Egham, 
Datchet, Staines, or Kingston-upon-Thames, all of 
which were crowded with gay guests and splendid 
retinues of horses, and livery servants. Major 
Bellarmyne, relieved from duty with his regiment, 
was ordered to attend at the Castle. 

The morning dawned warm, soft, and slightly 
overclouded—such a day as huntsmen love, and lady 
equestrians welcome, as there was neither sun 
enough to darken their complexions, nor wind to dis- 








turb their plumes and flowing draperies. At seven 
o'clock the heath was alive with gay and animated 
groups; large tents were pitched on a rising ground, 
with the royal banner floating above them, in which 
& superb collation was to be served at noon; while 
the bands of’ the Lifeguards and Oxford Blues, the 
magnificent h hold troops of the king, made the 
echoes ring with the strains of their brazen instru- 
ments. Deer, which had been taken in toils in 
Windsor forest, were on the ground in carts, to be 
released and coursed by the superb English grey- 
bounds. The wide, open, undulating stretches of the 
heath were excellently appropriate to the spart. The 
day was favorable, Great amusement was antici- 
pated. - 

Course succeeded course. The king was in the 
highest spirits and good humor as he rode among his 
courtiers, the young German prince at his side, for 
out of the first five matches, his dogs had won three, 
and the best of the royal kennel had not yet been 
slipped. It was ten o’clock—for our ancestors, if 
they had many vices, had, at least, the one general 
virtue of rising early in the morning, and on that 
day the beauties of King Charles's court were mount- 
ed and upon the tethered field, radiant in fresh 
beauty, almost as soon as Auro herself—when the 
king observing that Bellarmyne, faithful to the duties 
of his office, kept close behind his horse in the at- 
tendant bevy of cavaliers, turned in the saddle and 
said, laughingly: 

‘Major Bellarmyne, don’t be restrained by the 
duties of your office. Join the ladiesif you like. I 
will send for you if I need you.” 

The young soldier’s cheek flushed as he bent his 
head; without pausing to mark the smile on the faces 
of the gentlemen with whom he was surrounded, he 
turned his horse from among them and galloped to- 
wards a bevy of maids-of-honor, with their attendant 
cavaliers, among whom the graceful figure of Rosa- 
monde Bellarmyne was conspicuous. 

By this time, as was unavoidable from the nature 
of the sports, the company had become much scatter- 
ed, many of the chases having been long and straight 
toanend. As each deer was taken, a fresh deer was 
driven up, as fast as four horses could convey the 
light cart which contained it, to the spot of the last 
capture, so that there was no general rallying point 
for the straggling groups; the scene of action varied 
from point to point over the extent of wide heath; 
open downs, and forest land,which was then included 
in the royal chase of Blackheath. 

Rosamonde, the best rider of the whole field of la- 
dies, was indifferently mounted, and somewhat an- 
noyed by the spiritlessness of her horse. She was 
riding with Lady Bagot and young Lord Dynevor, 
when Bellarmyne came to her side. Instantly the 
indolence of her horse ceased to be an annoyance; for 
the first time that day her heart rose happily in the 





midst of that gayscene. A soft pink broke over her 


cheek as she greeted him. 


“Chief equerry to his majesty, this is not your | 


place,” she said, smiling. 

“Pardon me, with his majesty’s permission it is,” 
replied Bellarmyne, with an eloquent glance. Rosa- 
monde’s pretty face grew crimson under the snowy 
plumes of her hat, for the queen’s words suddenly 
returned to her—* The king intends that you shall 
marry Major Bellarmyne.” 

Just then a splendid hart royal, with ten tines to 
his superb antlers, was uncarted, and taking their 
direction, came sweeping gracefully past them, fol- 
lowed by three choice greyhounds; and close behind 
them galloped the king, his royal guest, and the best 
mounted of his courtiers. 

Lady Bagot was a timid horsewoman, and all the 
morning had kept beside Rosamonde, trying to learn 
skill and confidence of her. The cheek of the young 
gir] flushed as she caught sight of the splendid chase, 
but she did not attempt to leave her friend. She 
checked Bellarmyne’s exclamation of regret as the 
royal party left them in the rear, and observed that 
her horse had no speed. 

The stag ran strong and wild for the Surrey hills; 
they kept the heat in sight, but they were a mile dis- 
tant when the beautiful animal was pulled down on 
a heathery knoll crowned bya single fir tree, near 
which they saw the straggling hunters, as they came 
up,one by one,gathering about the person of the king. 

“ Rosamonde,” said Bellarmyne, suddenly, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ who can be so fond of a chase as to follow it in 
a coach and six?” 

** What do you mean?” she asked, wonderingly. 

For answer he pointed to the strange sight of a 
carriage and six horses, one of the cumbersome vehi- 
cles of that day, followed by two mounted servants 
without liveries or badges. The carriage was pass- 
ing slowly along one of the roads across the heath, 
but soon was lost to sight behind a hazel coppice, 
towards St. Leonard’s forest. 

“ How strange!’ said Rosamonde, sitting quietly 
in the saddle, for the party had drawn rein. 

A single tress of her bright brown hair had been 
displaced by the ride, and was blowing in the soft air 
beside the soft pink of the velvety cheek. Bellar- 
myne thought of the morrow. That might be the 
last time he would ever be -beside her. Suddenly he 
leaned forward in the saddle and kissed her little 
gloved hand with a fervor which made her too sur- 
prised to blush. Lady Bagot and Lord Dynevor were 
a few steps in advance of them, and did not see the 
action which startled Rosamonde aud brought words 
to Bellarmyne’s lips. 

“ Rosamonde,” he began, when a man in the royal 
livery galloped up at fall speed, exclaiming: 

“‘ Major Bellarmyne, Major Bellarmyne! His maj- 
esty desires to see you instantly!” 
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It was an unwelcome interruption, but there was 


no help for it. Bowing to the ladies, Bellarmyne | home. The queen is kind—she will dismiss me, lam 
drew the rein, and setting spurs to his fine hunter, sure—fur I cannot, cannot stay here! I have been | six days, in prosecution of his lawful affairs; and we 
galloped away, leaving Rosamonde to look after him insulted, nearly abducted from the court, and I have 
with a heavily beating heart. She saw him ride up| nota friend near me. O,I am cruel to shock your | of Whitehall, on the occasion of his betrothal to our 
to the king, at the same moment that she also ob- | fond, old heart in this way, but, indeed, indeed, there 
served that the servant in livery had dropped into | is no other help forme. I have been wretched here | Hamilton. 
the rear of her party, and was riding close behind. | at court for a long time. The king indulges the 

Major Bellarmyne pulled up beside the king, and | greatest wickedness, and I am alone. 0, father, 
uncovering, stood evidently awaiting commands. | come and take me home. 


But Charles took no notice of him until he said: 
‘Sire, I am here for your orders.” 


rode with Lady Bellarmyne, if I gave any,” said 
Charles. 
*‘] was at her side when you sent for me, sire.” 


“I have not sent for you,” exclaimed Charles, in | gark face full of sympathy. “I’m so sorry for you, 


surprise. ‘ Who brought you such an order?” 

“One of the grooms of the household, not fifteen 
minutes ago.” 

“Odds! this is some impudent jest. Who hasdone 
this, gentlemen?” asked Charles, looking angrily 
about him. ‘‘ Who has taken this unpardonable 
freedom?” 

Bellarmyne’s eye glanced suspiciously over the 
_group, but Count de Grammont was no longer near 
the king's person. An intuition of danger made him 
turn in his saddle and look eagerly for the coach and 
six. He saw it now, issuing at full gallop, from the 
hazel coppice, about quarter of a mile from the spot 
where he had last seen it—thundering along, amid a 
cloud of dust, towards London. Its followers had 
increased to six persons, and the one-who rode last 
was, too evidently, one of the court nobles. 

“My God!” cried Bellarmyne, forgetful of the 
royal presence, and striking his breast with his 
clenched hand, “ he has carried her off.” 

“Who, sir? Carried whom off? What do you 
mean?” cried Charles, too much excited to observe 
the breach of etiquette. . 

‘Lady Bellarmyne, sire—the Count de Grammont. 
Here come Lord Dynevor and Lady Bagot to tell us 
of it.” 

The king swore angrily, but Bellarmyne did not 
hear the oath. He had put spurs to his horse, and 
was already a hundred yards. distant, riding, as 
straight as a crow flies, towards the heads of the 
coach horses which were forced by the heaviness of 
the road to circle round the hillock on-which the king 
sat watching, in astonishment, this remarkable chase. 

He sat alone, tor after Bellarmyne had started, he 
cried: 

‘After him, gentlemen! Away with you, Ether- 

ege, Sydney, Crofts, Talbot, Tollemache—ride, ride— 
my favor to him who stops that carriage. Bring De 
Grammont and Bellarmyne back, or we shall have 
hot blood spilt. And take care of the lady!” he 
shouted as they sped down the hill. 
They spurred their horses furiously in vain. Bel- 
larmyne rode as if the fiend drove him. Two or 
three broad, bright, bankful brooks crossed his line, 
but he swept over them in his stroke, as if they were 
cartruts. Suddenly a white handkerchief was waved 
from the window of the carriage. At that momenta 
stiff stone wall, five feet high, opposed the lover’s 
progress. In went his spurs, down went his elbows, 
and with a hard pull at his head, the good horse 
cleared it. A shout arose from the galloping party 
in the rear. p 

There was then only a smooth slope of two hundred 
yards between Bellarmyne and the road along which 
the lumbering carriage rolled and jolted at headlong 
speed, but the servants who followed it were spurring 
out and drawing their swords, as if to intercept him. 
But, giving his horse the rein and spur, Bellarmyne 
shot ahead of the foremost, and in a moment he was 
abreast of the leaders, shouting the postilion to stop. 
But the boy only spurred on the more fiercely, and 
struck at the young officer with his whip. 

Holsters with loaded pistols were at the saddle bow 
of the equerry. He drew a pistol, and without relax- 
ing his speed, shot the boy’s horse through the heart. 
It reared and fell dead; the others plunged over it; 
one or two stumbled and fell down, and the coach 
was upset. De Grammont rode up furiously. 

“You have shot my horse! How dare you, Major 

Bellarmyne?” he cried. ‘* You shall answer for this, 
sir!” 
“Tt is entirely a matter of circumstance that I 
have not shot you,” replied Bellarmyne. 
An insulting word in French broke from De Gram- 
mont. Scarcely was it uttered before Bellarmyne’s 
sheathed sword crossed his shoulders with a smart 
blow. Both sprang to the ground, drew, and their 
rapiers were crossed in a moment, but at this instant 
the crowd of mounted gentlemen flocked around 
them. 
“Swords drawn in the king’s sight—shame, gentle- 
men!” cried William Crofts, groom of the stole. 
‘Hold your hands; you are both under arrest.” 
There was a plunge among the horses, and instant- 
ly all perceived that Charles was among them. His 
first word was to De Grammont, 
“Chevalier,” he said, leaning from his saddle, “1 
have heard my brother, Louis X1V., desires your 
return to Paris.” , 
The young Frenchman heard his sentence of ban-~ 
ishment in silence. Then, turning to Bellarmyne, 
Charles added, sternly: 


to the authorities. You have to learn, sir, that 
swords are not to be drawn in my presence, and that 














justice and punishment both belong to the king.” 


That night, excited by the day’s outrage, Ros- 
amonde, in one of the rooms of Windsor Castle, wrote 


“Major Bellarmyne, you will surrender yourself 











“My DEAR, DEAR FATHER:—Come and take me 


ROSAMONDE.” 


and Lady Bagot entered the room. 
* You gave orders to be left alone, but I knew you 
would let me in, my dear,” she said, her regular, 


Rosamonde—and Lady Frances Stuart sends her love 
and begs you to let her in, this evening. They say” 
Bellarmyne has been sent to Newgate, but Lady Stu- 
art and Lady Elizabeth Hamilton are to beg Lady 
Castlemaine to petition to the queen for him, that he 
may not lose his right hand; that is the punishment 
for quarrelling in the king’s presence, you know.” 
“They shall not!” cried Rosamonde, starting up, 
passionately; ‘I had rather he would die than own 
anything to this wicked court. O dear—O dear—l 
wish I had never come here!” 
“They say De Grammont has been exiled from 
England,” went on Lady Bagot, “ but it’s not likely. 
He is too much a favorite with the king. And I'll 
tell you a secret, my dear. When Mademoiselle de 
la Garde first came to London, there was a private 
reception to the king given. I was present, and saw 
De Grammont and the king go out upon the portico. 
Isat by the window, hid by the curtains, and, indeed, 
Rosamonde,I heard the kivg give De Grammont per- 
mission to carry you off. I should have warned you, 
but, just then, your cousin appeared, took up your 
colors, and I thought you were safe.” 
* O, it is so cruel—so wicked—when I am alone,” 
sobbed Rosamonde. 
The poor girl had heard the worst possible version 
of the matter, and nearly cried herself to death that 
night. She never dreamed that De Grammont, whom 
she supposed to be close at hand, was travelling all 
night, as fast as fast horses could carry him, in the 
direction of Calais, without the least idea where he 
should next go, since he well knew that so far from 
wishing his presence, Louis XIV. was much more 
likely to commit him to the Bastile than to welcome 
him to Paris. Tired with the day’s exploits, aud hav- 
ing no mind to encounter the jests of his fellow- 
courtiers, he had tuken horse at dark and ridden 
past without dismounting, except to change horses— 
discomfited in his projects, vexed with himself, and 
angry with the world—arriving at Crown Inn, at 
Dover, on the evening of the following day. Refus- 
ing all offers of supper, he drank deeply, contrary to 
his usual custom, and retired to bed, intending to 
forget his troubles in a good night’s rest. But in 
this reasonable hope the unfortunate Frenchinan was 
frustrated. Before he had been in bed an hour, a 
prodigious clatter of hoots in the courtyard awakened 
him; and the inn was in a bustle, it seemed to him, 
until it was most morning. 
At length he fell asleep. Scarcely were his eyes 
closed betore his celebrated valet, Termes, the great- 
est thief, the most impudent lar, but the best valet 
de chambre living, eutered the chamber with the an- 
nouncement that two gentlemen were below stairs, 
who had ridden post from London, in order to have 
the honor of paying him their compliments before 
sailing. They desired the pleasure of his company 
as soon as he had made his toilet. 
No further information could be obtained from 
Termes. No, Monsieur Termes know nothing about 
it. He had not seen the gentlemen, only the waiter 
of the hotel. The waiter did not give their names; 
in fact, he did not know them; they had ridden past, 
and brought no domestic with them. But apparent- 
ly ‘they were friends of Monsieur le Comte; other- 
wise, why should they have ridden so far to have the 
honor of paying their compliments? What suit 
would it please the count to wear—the maroon riding 
dress with purple trimmings, or the blue and silver? 
The gentlemen were waiting. Would the chevalier 
please hasten himself? 
So the chevalier consigned Termes to perdition, 
and did bestir himself. He put on his blue and silver 
suit, and his best riding peruke, and his jack boots 
and spurs, and so descended to the breakfast parlor. 


Antony Hamilton, the witty author of his memoirs, 
and his brother George, both, like himself, booted 


long-barrelled pistols at his belt. 


claimed in a breath, as he entered, making him pro- 
found bows—“ have you not forgotten something in 
London?” 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” was the imperturbable 
reply; ‘I have tourgotten—to marry your sister. So 
lead on, and let us finish this affair. But it will 
probably be finished in the Tower, for our old friend 


that I have returned to London in the teeth of his 
Majesty’s gentle hint of honorable exile.” 


court.”” 


accord to him the license to be present at our palace } 


gracious consort’s maid-of-honor, Lady Elizabeth 


There he found ‘awaiting him his dear friend, Count | that gentleman?” I remarked, rather skeptically. 


and spurred; but, unlike him, both wore a pair of | bought the portrait for his sake. I am fond of pic- 


** Good morning to you, chevalier!” they both ex- 


Rowley is sure to send me there as soon as he learns | dian landscapes. These two masters were her favor- 


** By no means, count,” answered Antony, with a | other; but I am not bound to justity or explain her 
smile anda bow; “in that case we could not have | taste. 1 simply state it. The countess had a realy 
allowed you to return, in spite of your anxiety to do | tongue, and could find plenty to say for herself on 
us and our sister this honor. We have a license with | this, and indeed on any subject. 
us from his majesty, for your return and reception at 


With these words he handed to the count a sheet | teau, because he gives me the men and women of my 


1663. CHARLES STUART.” 


Of all this, the next day, Rosamonde Bellarmyne 
knew nothing. Much less did she suspect that the 
old London merchant, Nicholas, had been closeted 
three hours tete-a-tete with the king; much to the 
wonder of the courtiers, on matters closely connected 
with herself. She was beyond comfort, little suspect- 
ing that the good merchant had come from the kifig’s 
private chamber with a document bearing the sign 
manual, on the exhibition of which, at Newgate, 
Major Bellarmyne was immediately discharged, and 
his sword duly restored to him. 

Half an hour later, he took horse, and followed by 
two stout orderlies, struck out of the town by the 
great north road which led to Bellarmyne Abbey. 
He made a swift journey, and was just in time to 
prevent the old soldier, Rosamonde’s father, from 
setting off for London to reclaim his daughter. The 
young officer presented his credentials, not only from 
his father, but from his majesty, and begged for the 
hand of Lady Rosamonde in honorable marriage. 
Rosamonde bad no intimation of this, until, having 
appealed to the queen, she entered Charles’s closet, 
one morning, protected by Catherine, and in trying 
to make her appeal follow the queen’s petition, burst 
into a flood of tears. es 

“Tut, tut,” exclaimed Charles. “ Odds!” he added, 
bluntly, “I'll have no more of these scapegrace ad- 
ventures in my court—so, Lady Rosamonde, I have 
sent for Major Bellarmyne to marry vou, and for the 
Count de Grammont to marry Lady Hamilton. Pre- 
pare for the celebration of your betrothal at the chapel 
of Whitehall, within a week. Take the child away 
now, Kate.” : 

So the world who have heard only of the selfish- 
ness, ill-redeemed by the careless good-nature of 
Charles the Second of England, this story may seem 
strange; but the members of the prosperous house of 
Bellarmyne, at the grand old abbey, with its restored 
avenues and redeemed acres, always smiled when his 
name was mentioned. 





THE COUNTESS’S LOVER. 





“My dear sir, you know nothing about it,” said 
the countess. 
I know it is very improper to begin a story in this 
fashion; but if I were to tell you, reader, how I knew 
the countess, and especially how the argument which 
she closed in this peremptory manner began, it would 
take us both too much time, and leave my story just 
as it is now; still waiting to be told. 
“My dear madam,” I replied, mildly. 
“No, and ten times no,” she interrupted, with her 
brightest smile; and though she was not young, O! 
how bright those smiles of the French countess could 
be, and how they took one back to the days when 
those soft dark eyes of hers had made the sunshine of 
many a foolish heart! 
“No,” she said, with a little sigh; ‘love, a sort of 
love, is common enough, but adoration is rare. To 
my knowledge, I have been adored butonce. You 
fancy, perhaps, it was when I was presented to Marie 
Antoinette and was pronounced the beauty of the 
day; you imagine it was later, when I appeared at 
the imperial court, in the full maturity of my charms, 
to use imperial phraseology. My dear sir, nothing of 
the kind. Look at that picture up there; it is my 
portrait by Greuze, when I was nine years of age, 
Well, then, about the time that picture was painted 
I was adored.” 

“ By whom?” I asked, point blank. 

She was silent awhile; then she put a question in 
her turn. 

“ How do you like that face?” she said. She look- 
ed at a portrait by Velasquez. I saw the fair-haired 
semblance of a Spaniard in black velvet, with his 
hand on the hilt of his sword. A pale, mild face this 


expression. 3 
* You do not mean to say that you were adored by 


“Of course not. We were not contemporaries; 
but I was adored by one singularly like him, and I 


tures.” 

She need not have told me that. The boudoir in 
which we sat was full of them. Some she had in- 
herited, some she had purchased; they were all first 
rate. It was a pleasure to sit with this bright old 
lady who had been so lovely, and to look at a glorious 
Claude, taking you to fairyland with a hazy mysteri- 
ous sunset, or to wander with Watteau’s shepherds 
and shepherdesses in the fairest and coolest of Arca- 


ites. I know she was all wrong. I know, too, that 
if she liked the one she ought to have detested the 


**I like Claude,” she told me once, “‘ because I 
never saw any landscapes like his; and I like Wat- 











| to her father; 


ba 


of vellum which was thus inscribed: 


** We hereby grant free permission to the Count de | pictures or in books. It wearies me there, and de- 


Grammont to return to London, and remain there | lights me out of either.” 


** And you do not much care for figures,” I replied. 


“You have no sacred or historical pictures.” 


‘No; they crowd a room so. I hate to have faces 


staring at me from the walls.” 


“And yet you have two, my dear countess—that 


“Given at Whitehall, this 16th day of September, | divine little Greuze and that noble Velasquez.” 


“That divine little Grenze is your humble ser- 


Whereupon they breakfasted together, and then | V@nt,” she said, witi a smile; ‘‘ and the Velasquez is 
This passionate appeal was instantly despatched. | rode quietly back to London. 
She had flung herself across the bed, and was weep- 
““My_ orders, Major Bellarmyne, were that you | ing purning tears when there came a rap at the door, 


a very fine one—A Don Juan something or other.” 
The Greuze was indeed divine. It showed a child’s 
face resting on its pillow, and looking at you with 
beautiful dark eyes. It showed that, and no more. 
But what a face! How sweet, how calm, how fair! 
It was scarcely childish, so strange was its beauty. 
Ii was somewhat pale, for it had been taken in sick- 
ness; but, I repeat it, it was divine. - 
“ And so you were like that when you were adored 
by that fine Velasquez?” I now said, wishing to lead 
her on. 
“Yes; a pretty child, as you see,” she carelessly 
replied. © 
“But, my dear madam, how did you know Ve- 
lasquez, and how did Velasquez know you?” 
“In the first place, his name was not Velasquez, 
but Pierre; in the second, you will not understand 
why he adored me, and how I knewit, if I do not tell 
you a long story.” 
“My dear countess,” I said, confidentially, “‘ you 
know you want to tell me that story, and you know 
I am longing to héar it.” 
** Very true,” she replied, laughing frankly; “ well, 
then, here it is. [ am slightly lame, as you know. I 
was born so. The defect was held to be incurable till 
Iwas nine; then my parents heard of a man who 
worked wonderful cures somewhere in Normandy; 
and, after hesitating a long time, they sent me down 
to one of my aunts, who resided in the province. You 
must know, lest you should wonder at some of the 
particulars in my narrative, that in those days sur- 
gical skill was powerless over many an enemy it has 
since conquered, and you need not be surprised that 
my parents, who were wealthy and intelligent, acted 
as they did. My aunt lived in a dingy old town; I 
would rather not mention its name, even to you. It 
was a very picturesque and ancient place, with 
wooden houses that projected over the streets, and 
seemed to nod at each other in a friendly way. I 
speak of it as I sawit when I left it forever; with the 
sunset rays streaming down its narrow streets, anda 
strip of blue sky appearing high above the dark roofs 
and gable ends; but very different was its first aspect 
to me. 
“We arrived at night; the post-chaise rattled 
through silent lanes that were black as ink, the pos- 
tilion wound his horn with a loud unearthly music, 
and if my father had not been by me I believe I 
should have fancied we were going straight down to 
some dark land of enchantment. We drew up ona 
narrow irregular Place. A bright moon hung in the 
sky above it, and lit it well. I saw a gothic church, 
all carving and niches, with saints’ images in them; 
near it a large stately building, the Palais de Justice, 
as I was told later; and near that, again, a gloomy 
stone mansion, with a tew red lights burning behind 
its crimson curtains. This was my aunt’s house. 
My father carried me in—I could not walk—and my 
aunt—she was my great-aunt in reality—stood at the 
head of the staircase to receive us. She was a very 
grave, solemn-looking lady, dressed in stiff silk bro- 
cade that spread wide around ber. I felt frightened 
of her the moment I saw her, and that feeling of awe 
did not leave me whilst 1 remained beneath her roof. 
My tather commended me to my aunt’s care, promised 
in my name that I would be very, very good and obe- 
dient; and as he had an appointment at court, and 
could not stay with us, he took his leave at once, 
kissed my amnt’s hand, bade me good-by, and en-, 
tered the: post-chaise, which drove off with a great 
clatter and rattling of wheels. Again the postilion 
wound his horn, and again I felt as if the blast had 
magic init. Iwas an enchanted princess, and this 
gloomy cld house was my palace. Truly it proved 80; 
for six months, not till my father came to take me 
away for ever, did I cross its threshold. 

**T do not know that I was a very observant child, 
but some words which my father had spoken as he 
was leaving, and which seemed to refer to me, had 


was, yet manly and serene, with great nobleness of | struck and perplexed me. ‘ Never alone,’ he had said 


very significantly; and in the sametone my aunt had 
replied, ‘ Never alone.’ Her manner implied, indeed, 
that my father’s recommendation was a very unnec- 
essary one; but the event proved its wisdom and also 
its uselessness. 

“T did not like my aunt’s house. It was large, 
cold, and gloomy. I did not like my room, with its 
lofty ceiling and tomb-like bed, and its three deep 
windows looking out on the Place, and facing the 
solemn gothic church. But I dearly liked my aunt’s 
garden. It was large, and it had tall trees, and mar- 
ble vases, and white statues, and plashing fountains; 
and when I think of it, it seems to me that never 
since have I seen such a fairy place. I dare say there 
are plenty like it still, but yet I do not know. A gar- 
den in the heart of a crowded city is rare, and my 
aunt’s was a green and blooming oasisin the great 
stone desert around it. 

‘*My aunt’s maid Marie cafried me down to it the 
next morning. HowI remember the blue sky, the 
young spring green un the trees, the fragrant flowers, 
and above all the summer-house to which Marie took 
me! It was built like a little circular white temple, 
with a flat roof, and supported by slender columns. 
It was a temple, I am afraid, and a heathen one; for 





youth in an allegory. Ido not care about nature in 


within it, on a marble pedestal, stood a statue of Cu- 
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his own fair hair. Marie was not an amiable woman. | his: 

j In the shortest and most ungracious speech, she in- | eve: 

| formed me that Monsieur Pierre was very clever; | I » 

| that it was hoped he could cure me; and that for this | obli;.. 
he must see my lame foot. I made no objection. My | and 
foot was laid bare for his inspection; he knelt on the | ject, 














pid bending his bow. I was placed on a couch facing ™ 
the little god, and Marie said to me: oi 
“** Will you be afraid if I leave you?’ Mo: 
I “Twas nota cowardly child. I said I should not | was 
| be afraid, and she went, promising to return quickly. | lent’ 
I had been reared in a city, taken out for drives in a | the ! 
carriage; but I had never been in a spot like this: | lips: 
truly it was enchantment! Around the temple grew | ani! 
some old acacia trees. I saw their light waving | tel! 
shadow on the sunlit path; their delicious fragrance | let! - 
filled the air; and the grass was white with their | lefi 
; fallen blossoms. A little further away I beheld the | tim. 
waters of a fountain glancing in the sun; beyond it, | att. 
I caught a glimpse of a white statue; and, to make | me 
it all more delightful, a blackbird began to sing as | cou . 


bird surely never sang out ofa fairy tale.” for 
** My dear countess,” 1 interrupted, “ the prince is | sta: 
coming.” tot! 


“*The prince,’ shp said, wistfully. ‘Ah! well, | He 
well.” I had scarcely been five minutes alone when | far... 
Marie came back, with a young man. I need not de- | res; 
scribe him; this Velasquez was his prototype. His | now.) 
dress, however, was of sober black cloth, very plain, | ever : 
yet deriving elegance from the carriage of the wearer. *Ni.:, 
Child as I was, I could see that. I also saw that this | you. 
young stranger wore no powdered wig—nothing but | of h. 





| floor to see it better, and after handling and examin- | to |: 

ing it carefully, he sighed and looked up at me. - ask: 

I “*Can you bear pain?’ he asked, in a voice so | or tv 
sweet and low that it was like music. him 

“*O no, no!’ I cried, much alarmed. and | 

“¢Then I cannot cure you,’ he resumed, ‘for to | han 
cure you [ must make you suffer.’ Was 1 

“I shed bitter tears; but I wanted to be cured, to | too 
walk and run like other children, and dance like a | She 1: 
young lady; so I consented. el 

“* Will mademoiselle forgive me before I begin?’ | sum: 
he asked, with much humility. He was still kneel- | atte 
ing. Our eyes met. My friend, you would never | by 1 
forget that look if you had once seen it. You would | sie 
never forget the mixture of sorrow and shame and | swe: |: 
pride which was to be read in those dark gray eyes, | toh. | 
80 soft and yet so penetrating. as 4 

“*T forgive you,’ I cried, very much frightened; | siew . 
‘but ah! do not hurt me, Monsieur Pierre.’ ask 

* Alas! he could not help hurting me. My shrieks | suc: : 
filled the garden, and when he ceased and I lay on | it» 
my couch, still quivering with pain, he was pale as | wat 
death, and thick drops of perspiration stood on his | wer 
brow. Hjs wasa mental agony, keener by far than | dro} ; | 
thatI endured ; but I was too childish to know it then. | loo! 

‘** Monsieur Pierre is tender-hearted,’ sarcastically | foo: 
said Marie. get' 

‘* He was leaning against the white wall, his arms | wit). 
were folded, his eyes were downcast. He raised | ani .. 
them and gave her a proud, sorrowful, reproachful | an 
look; but all he answered was, ‘1 am tender-hearted, “a 
mademoiselle.’ ” 

“‘Marie tightened her lips, and was mute. And a 
now he knelt again on the floor by me, for he had to | I m 
bind up my foot. He could not avoid hurting me a | an 
little as he did so, but every time I moaned with pain | not 
he looked at me so pitifully that I could not help for- | the:. 
giving him. I told him so after my own fashion. tire 

***T like you all the same, Monsieur Pierre,’ 1 said. a 

“ He looked at me with an odd sort of wonder, asit | Pow. 

I spoke a language he did not understand; then he | if 
smiled very sweetly. Ic 

“**Have you done?’ harshly asked Marie. con | 

“He mildly and gravely answered that he had, | hin 
and he left the summer-house. , 

“**Good-by, Monsieur Pierre,’ I cried after him, | ing 
but he did not answer me. Marie went with him. as 
When she came back, I asked why she had left me} tro. 
again. She shortly replied that she had let Monsieur | wo). 
Pierre out by the garden door, for that his way home | ha. . 
lay along a lane that ran at the back of my aunt’s | du) 
mansion. The business of the day was now over, and | dew 
I was carried in to my gloomy room, where I amused | en: 
myself as I might with a few toys and with Marie. act. 

“I thought I had done with Monsieur Pierre; but | the 
when at the end of a week Marie carried me down to | be i 
the summer-house, I trembled with terror. The | an: 
morning was lovely, the garden was more beautiful id 
than ever; but the dread of pain was on me, and con- | stil 
quered every other feeling. Marie again left me | ag, 
alone, and again came back with Monsieur Pierre. 1 | dis 
screamed as | saw him, and hid my face in my hands, | kis. . 

“*Ol you are going to hurt me—to hurt me,’ I | loo, 
cried. ‘O! do not, Monsieur Pierre.’ ina. 

“*T shall not hurt you so much this time,’ an- | sag 
swered his sad low voice. 

“** What need you tell mademoiselle that you shall ‘ 


hurt her at all?’ angrily exclaimed Marie. ant - 
‘***T cannot lie,’ he said, gently; ‘but 1 shall not | hin 
hurt her very much.’ an; 


“T withdrew my hands and looked at him. The 
tender pity in his face almost drove away my fears. | say | 
He had said that he would not hurt me very much, ‘ 
and I believed him. He kneit down by me, and asked | of ; 
humbly if he might begin. I shook with terror, but | th: 
Isaid yes. He hurt me more than I had expected— | tea 
more than he had expected himself, and I was angry. | ini 

‘“** You are bad, you are cruel,’ I sobbed, when he | 8 
had done, ‘and 1 hate you.’ r 

“ He was still kneeling by me, tying up my poor | you 
wounded foot. 1 felt his hands tremble, and I saw ‘ 
his lips quiver. és 

“*No, I do not hate you,’ I cried, remorsefully. ‘I |  « 
like you, Monsieur Pierre.’ ed 
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staring at me from the walls.” 
divine little Greuze and that noble Velasquez.” 


vant,” she said, with a smile; “ and the Velasquez is 


face resting on its pillow, and looking at you with 
beautiful dark eyes. 
But what a face! How sweet, how calm, how fair! 
nected | It was scarcely childish, so strange was its beauty. 
It was somewhat pale, for it had been taken in sick- 
ness; but, I repeat it, it was divine. - 


by that fine Velasquez?” I now said, wishing to lead. 
her on. 


replied. © 
lasquez, and how did Velasquez know you?” 


but Pierre; in the second, you will not understand 
why he adored me, and how I knewit, if I do not tell 
you a long story.” 


know you want to tell me that story, and you know 
I am longing to héar it.” 


then, here it is. I am slightly lame, as you know. I 
was born so. The defect was held to be incurable till 
I was nine; then my parents heard of a man who 
worked wonderful cures somewhere in Normandy; 
and, after hesitating a long time, they sent me down 
to one of my aunts, who resided in the province. You 
must know, lest you should wonder at some of the 


gical skill was powerless over many an enemy it has 
since conquered, and you need not be surprised that 


ctures or in books. It wearies me there, and de- 


“ And you do not much care for figures,” I replied. 
You have no sacred or historical pictures.” 
“No; they crowd a room so. I hate to have faces 


“ And yet you have two, my dear countess—that 
“That divine little Greuze is your humble ser- 


very fine one—A Don Juan something or other.” 
The Greuze was indeed divine. It showed a child’s 


It showed that, and no more. 


“ And so you were like that when you were adored 


“Yes; a pretty child, as you s2e,” she carelessly 
“But, my dear madam, how did you know Ve- 


“In the first place, his name was not Velasquez, 


“« My dear countess,” I said, confidentially, ‘ you 


“Very true,” she replied, laughing frankly; “ well, 


particulars in my narrative, that in those days sur- 


my parents, who were wealthy and intelligent, acted 
as they did. My aunt lived in a dingy old town; I 
would rather not mention its name, even to you. It 
was a very picturesque and ancient place, with 
wooden houses that projected over the streets, and 
seemed to nod at each other in a friendly way. I 
speak of it as I sawit when I left it forever; with the 
sunset rays streaming down its narrow streets, and 4 
strip of blue sky appearing high above the dark roofs 
and gable ends; but very different was its first aspect 
to me. 

“We arrived at night; the post-chaise rattled 
through silent lanes that were black as ink, the pos- 
tilion wound his horn with a loud unearthly music, 
and if my father had not been by me I believe I 
should have fancied we were going straight down to 
some dark land of enchantment. We drew up ona 
narrow irregular Place. A bright moon hung in the 
sky above it, and lit it well. I saw a gothic church, 
all carving and niches, with saints’ images in them; 
near it a large stately building, the Palais de Justice, 
as I was told later; and near that, again, a gloomy 
stone mansion, with a tew red lights burning behind 
its crimson curtains. This was my aunt’s house. 
My father carried me in—I could not walk—and my 
aunt—she was my great-aunt in reality—stood at the 
head of the staircase to receive us. She was a very 
grave, solemn-looking lady, dressed in stiff silk bro- 
cade that spread wiile around ber. I felt frightened 
of her the moment I saw her, and that feeling of awe 
did not leave me whilst 1 remained beneath her roof. 
My tather commended me to my aunt’s care, promised 
in my name that I would be very, very good and obe- 
dient; and as he had an appointment at court, and 
could not stay with us, he took his leave at once, 
kissed my aunt’s hand, bade me good-by, and en-, 
tered the: post-chaise, which drove off with a great 
clatter and rattling of wheels. Again the postilion 
wound his horn, and again I felt as if the blast had 
magic in it. I was an enchanted princess, and this 
gloomy old house was my palace. Truly it proved 80; 
for six months, not till my father came to take me 
away for ever, did I cross its threshold, 
*‘T do not know that I was a very observant child, 
but some words which my father had spoken as he 
was leaving, and which seemed to refer to me, had 
struck and perplexed me. ‘ Never alone,’ he had said 
very significantly; and in the sametone my aunt had 
replied, ‘ Never alone.’ Her manner implied, indeed, 
that my father’s recommendation was a very unnec- 
essary one; but the event proved its wisdom and also 
its uselessness. 
“T did not like my aunt’s house. It was large, 
cold, and gloomy. I did not like my room, with its 
lofty ceiling and tomb-like bed, and its three deep 
windows looking out on the Place, and fucing the 
solemn gothic church. But I dearly liked my aunt’s 
garden. 
ble vases, and white statues, and plashing fountains ; 
and when I think of it, it seems to me that never 
since have I seen such a fairy place. I dare say there 
are plenty like it still, but yet I do not know. A gaf- 
den in the heart of a crowded city is rare, and my 


stone desert around it. 


me! 





nature in 


It was large, and it had tall trees, and mar- 











aunt’s was a green and blooming oasisin the great 


‘My aunt’s maid Marie cafried me down to it the 
next morning. HowI remember the blue sky, the 
young spring green on the trees, the fragrant flowers, 
and above all the summer-house to which Marie took 
It was built like a little circular. white temple, 
with a flat roof, and supported by slender columns. 
It was a temple, I am afraid, and a heathen one; for 
within it, on a marble pedestal, stood a statue of Cu- 
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hurt her very much.’ 

“T withdrew my hands and looked at him. The 
tender pity in his face almost drove away my fears. 
He had said that he would not hurt me very much, 
and I believed him. He knelt down by me, and asked 
humbly if he might begin. I shook with terror, but 
Isaid yes. He hurt me more than I had expected— 
more than he had expected himself, and I was angry. 

““*You are bad, you are cruel,’ I sobbed, when he 
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pid bending his bow. I was placed on a couch facing 
the little god, and Marie said to me: 

“¢ Will you be afraid if I leave you?’ 

“Twas not a cowardly child. I sail I should not 
be afraid, and she went, promising to return quickly. 
I had been reared in a city, taken out for drives in a 
carriage; but I had never been in a spot like this: 
truly it was enchantment! Around the temple grew 
some old acacia trees. I saw their light waving 
shadow on the sunlit path; their delicious fragrance 
filled the air; and the grass was white with their 
fallen blossoms. A little farther away I beheld the 
waters of a tvuuntain glancing in the sun; beyond it, 
I caught a glimpse of a white statue; and, to make 
it all more delightful, a blackbird began to sing as 
bird surely never sang out of a fairy tale.” 

* My dear countess,” I interrupted, “ the prince is 
coming.” 

“«The prince,’ shp said, wistfully. ‘Ah! well, 
well.’ I had scarcely been five minutes alone when 
Marie came back, with a young man. I need not de- 
scribe him; this Velasquez was his prototype. His 
dress, however, was of sober black cloth, very plain, 
yet deriving elegance from the carriage of the wearer. 
Child as I was, I could see that. I also saw that this 
young stranger wore no powdered wig—nothing but 
his own fair hair. Marie was not an amiable woman. 
In the shortest and most ungracious speech, she in- 
formed me that Monsieur Pierre was very clever; 
that it was huped he could cure me; and that for this 
he must see my lame foot. I made no objection. My 
foot was laid bare for his inspection; he knelt on the 
floor to see it better, and after handling and examin- 
ing it carefully, he sighed and looked up at me. 

“*Can you bear pain?’ he asked, in a voice so 
sweet and low that it was like music. 

“Ono, no!’ I cried, much alarmed. 

“¢Then I cannot cure you,’ he resumed, ‘for to 
cure you [ must make you suffer.’ 

“T shed bitter tears; but I wanted to be cured, to 
walk and run like other children, and dance like a 
young lady; so I consented. 

“Will mademoiselle forgive me before I begin?’ 
he asked, with much humility. He was still kneel- 
ing. Our eyes met. My friend, you would never 
forget that look if you had once seen it. You would 
never forget the mixture of sorrow and shame and 
pride which was to be read in those dark gray eyes, 
so soft and yet so penetrating. 

“*T forgive you,’ I cried, very much frightened; 
‘but ah! do not hurt me, Monsieur Pierre.’ 

“ Alas! he could not help hurting me. My shrieks 
filled the garden, and when he ceased and I lay on 
my couch, still quivering with pain, he was pale as 
death, and thick drops of perspiration stood on his 
brow. His was a mental agony, keener by far than 
thatI endured; but I was too childish to know it then. 

‘¢* Monsieur Pierre is tender-hearted,’ sarcastically 
said Marie. 

“He was leaning against the white wall, his arms 
were folded, his eyes were downcast. He raised 
them and gave her a proud, sorrowful, reproachful 
look; but all he answered was, ‘I am tender-hearted, 
mademoiselle.’ 

“Marie tightened her lips, and was mute. And 
now he knelt again on the floor by me, for he had to 
bind up my foot. He could not avoid hurting mea 
little as he did so, but every time I moaned with pain 
he looked at me so pitifully that I could not help for- 
giving him. I told him so after my own fashion. 

**¢T like you all the same, Monsieur Pierre,’ I said. 

*“ He looked at me with an odd sort of wonder, asit 
I spoke a language he did not understand; then he 
smiled very sweetly. 

*** Have you done?’ harshly asked Marie. 

“He mildly and gravely answered that he had, 
and he left the summer-house. 

‘**Good-by, Monsieur Pierre,’ I cried after him, 
but he did not answer me. Marie went with him. 
When she came back, I asked why she had left me 
again. She shortly replied that she had let Monsieur 
Pierre out by the garden door, for that his way home 
lay along a lane that ran at the back of my aunt’s 
mansion. The business of the day was now over, and 
I was carried in to my gloomy room, where I amused 
myself as I might with a few toys and with Marie. 

“1 thought I had done with Monsieur Pierre; but 
when at the end of a week Marie carried me down to 
the summer-house, I trembled with terror. The 
morning was lovely, the garden was more beautiful 
than ever; but the dread of pain was on me, and con- 
quered every other feeling. Marie again left me 
alone, and again came back with Monsieur Pierre. 1 
screamed as 1 saw him, and hid my face in my hands, 

“*O!l you are going to hurt me—to hurt me,’ 1 
cried. ‘O! do not, Monsieur Pierre.’ 

“¢T shall not hurt you so much this time,’ an- 
swered his sad low voice. 

‘** What need you tell mademoiselle that you shall 
hurt her at all?’ angrily exclaimed Marie. 

“*T cannot lie,’ he said, gently; ‘but I shall not 


had done, ‘and I hate you.’ 

“ He was still kneeling by me, tying up my poor 
wounded foot. 1felt his hands tremble, and I saw 
his lips quiver. 

“**No, I do not hate you,’ I cried, remorsefully. ‘I 
like you, Monsieur Pierre.’ 





“** Hold your tongue,’ sharply said Marie. 

“ This settled the matter. I vowed that I loved 
Monsieur Pierre, who was trying tocure me. Marie 
was very angry; but Monsieur Pierre, who was si- 
lently tying up my foot, stooped a little as if to secure 
the bandage better, and in so doing touched with his 
lips the poor limb he had been torturing. Marie saw 
and guessed nothing, and you may be sure I did not 
tell her of the liberty my kind doctor had taken. She 
let him out again by the garden door, and again he 
left without bidding me good-by. He came several 
times; each time he hurt me less than the last. His 
attendance upon me always took place in the sum- 
mer-house in -Marie’s presence. It seemed that he 
could not enter the house; for I was once a whole 
fortnight without seeing him, on account of the con- 
stant rain we had then. And now, my friend, I come 
to the pointof my story. That young man loved me. 
He loved me—not as I have been loved since those 
far days; but with a worship, an adoration, a fervent 
respect, no woman has aright to expect, and which 
no woman in a thousand, no, nor in ten thousand, 
ever receives, 

‘*Memory has since told me a story I was then too 
young to read. I now understand the language 
of his reverent looks, and I can guess the meaning of 
his silent admiration. That he was my slave I saw 
even then; that I could have made him do anything 
I pleased, that he suffered agonies when he was 
obliged to hurt me, I also knew. Power is sweet, 
and I should have dearly liked to rule my new sub- 
ject; but Marie would not allow it. When I spoke 
to him, she would not let him answer me; when I 
asked him to gather me a flower, or help to lift me, 
or to render me any trifling service, she forestalled 
him. And he allowed her to do it, with the grave 
and resigned air of a.man who is powerless in the 
hands of a cruel fate. So the summer passed, and I 
was almost well when my aunt fell ill. Marie was 
too much engaged with her mistress to attend to me. 
She gave me up to the care of her niece Louise. 

* The first time that Louise took me down to the 
summer-house, in order that Monsieur Pierre might 
attend upon me as usual, I discovered that she was 
by no means so strict as her aunt. I spoke to Mon- 
sieur Pierre, and she did not prevent him from an- 
swering, which he did briefly enough. I asked him 
to help me to sit up on my couch, and Louise took it 
as @ matter of course that he should comply. Mon- 
sieur Pierre propped me up with a pillow, as I had 
asked, and if it had been adivinity who had required 
such an office from him, he could not have performed 
it with deeper respect. The next time he came, he 
was a little more familiar, and the third time—we 
were alone for the first and last time—Louise had 
dropped her work in the garden, and had gone to 
look for it while Monsieur Pierre was tying up my 
foot. She found the gardener on her way, and for- 
getting all about me, I suppose, stayed and chatted 
with him. Monsieur Pierre went on with his office 
and never looked at me; but I was not ashy child, 
and 1 was bent on improving the opportunity. 

* * Monsieur Pierre, shall I soon be well?’ I asked. 

**¢ Very soon, I hope.’ 

**¢ Anddo you think I shall really be able to dance? 
I mean, like my elder sister, and wear a white dress 
and flowers?’ He looked up at me. I tell you I was 
not a child in his eyes. I have no doubt he saw me 
then as my fancy had pictured myself—a maiden at- 
tired in white, with flowers in my hair. 

**You will look like an angel,’ he murmured. 
Poor fellow! he must have been very far gone indeed 
if he could think such a little mischievous monkey as 
I could be like an angel. I was charmed with the 
compliment, however, and, as I was really grateful to 
him besides, I exclaimed in thankful ardor. 

“Monsieur Pierre, what shall 1 give you for hav- 
ing cured mé?’ 

“He shook his head. He had been paid for his 
trouble; he wanted nothing. Now, lest you should 
wonder at what follows, allow me to tell youthat 1 
had been reading a story in which the heroine, a 
duke’s daughter, having been saved from certain 
death bya peasant’s son, embraced him in the pres- 
ence of the whole ducal court. I had thought this 
act of condescension very charming, and, conceiving 
the distance between Monsieur Pierre and myself to 
be fully as great as that between the young peasant 
and the duke’s daughter, I said magnanimously: 

“*Monsieur Pierre, I will embrace you.’ He was 
still kmeeling by me, and I half sat up, reclining 
against a heap of pillows. There was scarcely any 
distance between us; I had only to stoop a little to 
kiss his cheek, but my lips never touched it. He 
looked at me for a moment, as if I had been an angel 
indeed coming down from heaven with a divine mes- 
sage of love; then he started to his feet, and said: 

“«¢Kiss me? I would die rather than let you.’ 

‘This was so unlike my story, in which the peas- 
ant’s son fainted with joy at the honor conferred upon 
him, that I was cut to the heart. I was vexed and 
angry, and in my mortification 1 cried: 

. “*You are very rude, Monsieur Pierre!’ 
saying, I burst into tears. 

‘In a moment he was on his knees by me, begging 
of me to forgive him. ‘O! wretch, miserable wretch 
that I am,’ he said, ‘is it possible that I make your 
tears flow! But what awretchI should have been 
indeed to have let you embrace me, mademoiselle! 
Surely no baseness would have been equal to that!’ 

‘¢*¢ Why did you kiss my foot, then? For you know 
you did.’ . 

“He turned crimson, and answered rather bitterly : 

«Even a dog could do that.’ 

“T felt silenced. I was ashamed to have reproach- 
ed him with that act of grateful humility. I was 
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ashamed of myself altogether, and wished Louise 
would come back. But she did not come back. Mon- 
sieur Pierre was silent, and I spoke no more. While 
he went on bandaging my foot, I looked at the bright 
glimpse which I saw through the open door of the 
summer-house. HowI remember that morning and 
the breeze that stirred the sere foliage of the elm- 
trees, and the low voice of the fountain, and a silent 
blackbird that hopped on the grass, and Monsieur 
Pierre’s bowed head and fair hair as he stooped to 
secure the last bandage on my foot. Never more was 
I to see thatsunlit garden; never more was I to visit 
that little white temple; never, more was I to feel the 
touch of that kind and skillful hand. Providence 
denied that its work should be completed, and left 
me with that lameness I shall carry to the grave. 

Louise had been gone about a quarter of an hour, 
when she at length came back to us. She looked 
horror-struck. 

“*¢Q Monsieur Pierre!’ she cried, ‘the man they 
have been trying at the Palais de Justice is con- 
demned, and must die; so says the gardener.’ 

‘He raised his head. Never shall I forget the 
horror in his eyes and his parted lips—never. I 
screamed with terror, but my voice had no power on 
him now; he sank back with a groan, and fainted. 
Louise was beside herself. She ran to the fountain, 
and came back with acupful of water, which she 
sprinkled on his face. It revived him; but return to 
life only brought with it the fiercest despair. He 
dashed himself down on the stone floor, and uttered 
a prayer I have never forgotten. ‘My God!’ he 
prayed, ‘let me die before that man—let me die first.’ 

“**¢Monsieur Pierre, you must go,’ cried Louise. 
‘Make haste and go, or I shall be ruined.’ 

* But he did not go. 

“You are one of God’s angels,’ he said, turning to 
me, ‘and your prayers will be heard in heaven. 
Pray that I may die before that man.’ 

«No, no!’ I cried, bursting into tears: ‘I cannot 
pray that you may die.’ 

‘«* Well,then,’ he entreated, ‘ pray that he may live.’ 

“Twas willing enough to do that, and I said so. 
He: grew wonderfully calm, and rose, pale as death, 
but composed and grave. The change in him was so 
marked and sudden that I have often thought, since 
then, he must have received some inward certainty 
of the deliverance that lay before him. Louise hur- 
ried him away, let him out, and came back to me, all 
anxiety to secure my silence concerning what had 
passed. I promised to be mute, but I asked to know 
the cause of Monsieur Pierre’s distress, and I was so 
pertinacious that she was obliged to satisfy me. The 
man whom they were going to execute on the very 
place beneath our windows was Monsieur Pierre’s 
brother! 

“There is a deep attraction in the horrible. I 
shivered with terror, and yet I longed to see that 
frightful sight. I wondered what it was like, and 
when it would be; but Louise could not, or would not, 
give me any information on either head, and I was 
left to my imagination. Heaven knows the images 
with which*it became peopled. They took so strong 
a hold of me, that never since those far days have I 
been able to read of, or hear of, an execution. I 
once attempted to read about one, and was seized 
with a shivering fit that lasted hours; another time, 
a gentleman having entered on such a narrative in 
my presence, I fainted. The reality is surely fearful; 
but [doubt if it can equal the pictures my fancy 
drew during the three days that followed the scene 
in the garden. My aunt was dying, and I was left 
very much alone in my gloomy chamber. Marie 
never came near me, and Louise was always going 
down to gossip in the kitchen. It rained, so I could 
not be taken tothe garden. I lay on a couch near 
one of the windows, reading, or looking out on the 
Place. The church looked gloomy in the rain; it 
seemed to me that,the saints must be cold in their 
stone niches. I was tired of seeing the great pools 
of water in which the raindrops fell, plash, plash, 
without ever ceasing. But that was not all. An 
imaginary scaffold was always before me. I saw the 
block, and the axe, and the criminal, and the hideous 
executioner; and so vivid was the vision, that when 
I closed my eyes I saw still. It haunted mein my 
dreams, and on the third night it awoke me. 

“A strong red light from the Place entered my 
room through its three windows, fell on the polished 
oak floor, and rose to the ceiling. It was not the 
light of day. A dull sound of hammering broke the 
silence of the night, and I knew that those were not 
the sounds of daily life. ‘Louise!’ I called, ‘ Louise!’ 
But Louise had left me. I was alone. I could walk 
alittle now. Shivering with fear, but supported by 
a curiosity stronger than fear, I crept out of bed and 
reached the window. I opened it softly, and looked 
out. Apale mist almost hid the church from me; 
behind ig, above a house which stood next it, I saw 
some gray streaks in the sky. Dawn was breaking, 
but the men who worked below had torches, and it 
was their glare that I had seen from my bed. The 
men were erecting the scaffold; I knew it at once, 
and I looked with eager eyes that vainly strove to 
pierce the darkness. Something black I saw, and 
shapes that looked like spectres in the red glow of 
the torches, but nothing more. I could hear, how- 
ever, and I heard one of the men swearing at anoth- 
er who had taken his hammer. 

“<éDo not swear,’ said a voice I knew. ‘You do 
not know when you may stand in God’s presence.’ 

‘One of the men suddenly moved his torch. Its 
light fell on the face of the speaker, and I saw him 
standing on the scaffold; pale, grave, but composed, 
giving orders which the men obeyed. How did I 
know that Monsieur Pierre was not the criminal’s 





which the world does not know, 1 do. 





brother? How did I know the frightful duty which 
brought him there, and would bring him there again 
and again, till death should release him? I cannot 
tell you how I knew it, but I knew it; my hair seem- 
ed to stand on end, my blood turned cold with horror. 
I uttered a frightful shriek, and fainted. 

“When I recovered consciousness, I had been ill 
and delirious for a whole fortnight. My aunt was 
dead, and my father was sitting by me. I did not 
remember well, and my first words were: 

‘** Where is Monsieur Pierre?’ 

‘**Monsieur Pierre is dead,’ answered my father, 
gravely. ‘ He did not live to cure you, but you must 
remember him in your prayers. I have already 
caused masses to be said fur the repose of his soul.’ 

“Monsieur Pierre was dead. Heaven had heard 
his prayer. An hour before that appointed for the 
execution, he was seized with so violenta fever, that 
he was incapable of performing his office, and he 
died before ano'her executioner could be found to 
end the days of the miserable criminal. All this my 
father told me, very briefly but very plainly, and he 
did well; it relieved me of the horror with which I 
must otherwise have remembered that unhappy 
young man. Death is the great absolver. 

‘* My father was not my aunt’s heir; we left her 
house as soon as I was able to travel, and Monsieur 
Pierre’s name was no more mentioned in my hear- 
ing. ButI did not forget him. I prayed for him. I 
remembered him. I blessed him for the good he had 
done me and had not lived to finish. Years later, I 
succeeded in learning the whole of his sad story. I 
had it from a priest, who little guessed all that Mon- 
sieur Pierre’s name recalled to me. He had known 
him from his childhood, and spoke of him with rev- 
erence and pity. 

“*Tthad pleased God,’ said the abbe, ‘ to bestow 
on this young man, the son of an ignoble and blood- 
stained race, two of his choicest gifts: a noble heart 
and a handsome person. How did he come by them? 
He was unlike either of his parents, and, neither in 
mind nor in person, did any of his brothers or sisters 
resemble him. There is a tradition in his native city 
that, two hundred years ago, a,gentleman of good 
and honorable parentage was driven, by a crime he 
had committed, to accept the post of common exe- 
cutioner, and that from him this young man was 
descended. It is a great mystery, though you will 
scarcely believe me, madam, that this young man 
was certainly a Christian hero. He had been accus- 
tomed, from his youth upward, to contemplate the 
hard fate to which he was destined, and he made no 
effort to avoid it. He was poor, and burdened with 
his father’s children by a second marriage. Society 
was closed against him, and escape by concealment 
was impossible to one of such integrity that he could 


not deceive, nor tell alie. He was deeply religious, — 


and resolved to stay where Providence had placed 
him. He tried to regard himself as the blameless 
instrument of human justice, innocent as the axe he 
was to yield; but though his was a nature of great 
strength, he over-estimated its powers. His fathér 
had been dead a year, when he was first called upon 
to exercise his office. He lived in such seclusion, 
that he did not even know that a criminal was under 
trial for his life, until he learned that sentence of 
death had been recorded against that criminal. It 
proved a double sentence. On the morning appoint- 
ed for the execution, the unhappy young man was 
taken ill; and he died three days later resigned, 
nay, happy.’ 

“And now, my friend,” said the countess, with a 
smile, ‘‘ you know why I bought that Velasquez, and 
why I likeit. The original of that portrait was a 
gentleman of noble birth and noble life, who fought 
bravely for his country, and died in her cause. His 
name is kept in her records, his bones rest in one of 
her Moorish cathedrals, and ancient banners, taken 
from her foes, hang over his marble eftigy. To crown 
all, a great painter left this semblance of him. It 
has passed through tamous collections, has been cata- 
logued, described, and engraved, again and again. 
The whole world knows that pale and manly face, 
that look of incomparable diguity; but something 
I know that 
one who bore this Spanish soldier’s likeness, also 
possessed his virtues. I know that he lived in in- 
famy, and died in surrow, and I know that he loved 
me as I bave never since been loved. My husband 
was very fond of me, to be sure; but he did not adore 
me. When I became a young and childless widow, I 
had plenty of suitors; but adoration I never won 
again. There is nothing so rare as the pure, lofty, 
deep worship of one human being for another.” 

I protest, reader, that I hadnever disputed this 
proposition in the least. However, I let the dear 
countess have her way—the only wise plan with a 
woman—and I merely said: 

** My dear madam, I cannot tell you how much I 
have been interested in this romantic episode of your 
youth.” (Icould not say less, you know, reader.) 
* But allow me to put a question to you; how came 
your parents to trust you to the skill of that same 
unhappy Monsieur Pierre?” . 

“Ah, tobe sure! I forgot to tell you that. You 
must know that in those dark times there existed a 
strongly rooted belief in the surgical skill of an exe- 
cutioner. He was held to possess it ‘in virtue of his 
office.’ Lam bound to say that some of those men 
were really skillful. Monsieur Pierre, though 80 
young, was celebrated throughout all France, and 
deserved his fame. People flocked to him; butif he 
had given up his post, he would have been deserted, 
and he knew it. Superstition itself combined against 
him, and kept him chained to his hard destiny, until 
Death came and set the captive tree.” 
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(Written for The Flag of vur Union.) 
L’ETE PERDU. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 
~~? 


In the early reign of Autumn came the morn 
On a dark world forlorn, 

And from the north there came 

A chilly, wandering breeze, 

That shook the yellow leaves, 

And the green maples tipped with flame. 


The Morn looked forth with cheerless eyes aghast, 
And cried, from the gray east, 

Unto the dreary breeze: 

‘*Summer must come again, 

I die ‘neath Autumn's reign; 

Go search for her o’er lands and seas."* 


Then asked the Breeze of the grass, “‘Is Summer gone ?” 
It answered, ‘* She has flown 

On the wind, with dreamy eyes, 

To Indian isles of flowers, 

Where the gloomed fragrant hours 

Grow old mid purple seas and skies."* 


“Nay,” the Aster said, ‘a new star lives in the skies, 
What time a summer dies, 

Where she may dwell for aye.”’ 

* Ah, no,”’ sang the Robin, low, 

The Summer's fate I know, 

With the dead wild roses she doth lie.” 


Said the stately Dahlia, “‘ This I know, for truth— 
When the blue-birds flew to the south, 

Summer was on their wings.’’ 

“To come,”’ the Hemlock said, 

“ Again whey the Winter 's dead, 

And his dark tomb is decked by Spring."’ 


“ Perchance,"’ the scarlet Sumach murmured low, 
“She lives in the sunset’s glow 

The weary winter long, 

And watches all her flowers, 

From the crimson western towers, 

In the airy heights where clouds are ever young.”’ 


“ Be still,"’ said the Golden-Rod, “listen to me! 
Her last soliloquy 

I heard when August died. 

She murmured, ‘ All the year 

Lies mapped before me here; 

The fainter suns that light September's pride; 


*** October's quiet yellow dream I see, 
Fading so silently 

Into November drear; 

The Indian summer's painted sleep, 

White moons above the deep, 

And the red sunsets of the dying year; « 


“*Then Winter's icy reign. Alas, for me, 
That I must pass away ! 

Yet why should I thus grieve? 

I link the long, bright years 

In the future with their peers 

In the past, and help to weave 


“* A chain of beauty, old yet ever new; 
I shall not die, I know. 

God gathers, in a wreath 

Of lilies, summers gone, 

Placing them near his throne, 

Above the shaded stream of Death.’"’ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


“ Our blood splashes upward, O our tyrants! 
And your purple shows your path; 
But the child's #»b curseth deeper in the silence, 
Than the strong man in his wrath."’ 


A TALL block of tenement-houses walled the north- 
ern side of Grind street from end to end, leaving off 
so abruptly at either end that, had they been written 
words instead of brick houses, there would have been 
a dash after them. Indeed, if the reader has a fancy 
for a miserable pun, he might say that there was a 
dash after them, houses being scarce. 

A very sensitive person, on looking at that block, 
would be likely to straighten himself up, draw his 
elbows close to his sides, and feel as though his nose 
needn’t have been so large. It is not impossible that 
he might “ toe in” alittle in walking until he reached 
the next street. Such a pinched, precise aspect had 
this building, in which not a curve was visible, hor- 
izontal and perpendicular reigning supreme. The 
mean brick front came to the very edge of the side- 
walk, and the windows and doors were as flat as 
though they had been slapped in the face when ina 
soft state. Every house was like every other house, 
and the only way to find one was by counting. 

“Them houses toe the mark,” the builder had said, 
when he looked on his completed work, standing 
complacently, with his hands in his pockets and his 
head a little on one side. ‘1’ll give any man ten 
dollars that’ll show me a foot of waste room in the 
whole block.” 

“Toe the mark” was the right phrase. The two 
meagre steps that led to each front door miglit sug- 
gest such a fancy, and the whole had an air of soul- 
less obedience. 

There was almost as much similarity in the circum- 
stances of the tenants as in the looks of their dwell- 
ings. They were respectable poor people who had 
seen better days, and people who hoped to see better 
days in the future. There were book-keepers, and 
teachers, and clerks with large families and small 
salaries, copyists, unappreciated artists, scribblers, 
machine-women, and the rest. These people had 
got, too,a way of dressing something alike, and of 


stretching beseeching shoots toward the tantalizing 
line of sunshine that let itself down to the middle 
of the second-fioor windows, and then crawled back, 
up and over the roofs of the houses opposite. 

Eyes of angels, to whom these roofs and walls were 
transparent, and of whom every tenant, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, made a confidant, saw, 
doubtless, variety enough under the surface. Aspi- 
rations that reached to the housetops, and looked 
over; aspirations that soared even to the clouds and 
among the stars, catching a heavenly likeness; aspi- 
rations that stopped not at the stars, but climbed so 
high that their flower and fruitage hung in the un- 
failing sunlight of heaven, beyond reach of earthly 
hands, but seen and touched by ineffable hopes 
ascending and descending. What dark desires, 
crawling upon the earth and covering their own 
deeds, those pure eyes looked upon, we say not; 
what hate, deep and bitter, what cankering care and 
disappointment, what sadness, that with two tears 
blotted the universe; what determination, what 
strongly-rooted purpose, what careless philosophy, 
eating its crust with alaugh. Let the angels look 
and see as they may. With human eyes we will look 
into one room, and read the story that was, perhaps, 
true of many. ; 

This room is one on the second floor, and, conse- 
quently, one of those that gets half full of sunshine 
on summer afternoons. The furniture is of the bet- 
ter kind, but, though carefully kept, is getting 
shabby. There are evidences of taste, too, in the 
hanging pot of ivy, in the voluble canary, in the 
books, and a few old engravings on the walls. The 
inevitable plain white cotton curtains hung before 
the windows—poor people could afford no better—but 
they were snow-white, and enlivened by crimson 
cords and tassels. 

It was a bright evening in March, 186-, and in this 
room sat a woman, alone. She was an invalid, you 
would see at a glance, and looked more like some 
porcelain image than a flesh-and-blood woman, so 
white and transparent was she, so frail the whole 
make of her. Fragile, too, it seemed, in nerve and 
courage. Soft light-brown hair, faintly sprinkled 
with gray, was dropped beside each thin cheek, and 
gathered in a heavy coil at the back of the head; 
dove-like eyes of blue-gray looked sadly and tenderly 
from beneath anxious brows, and the small mouth 
showed a lack of courage. In fine, the lady was one 
whose days of enterprise, evidently, were over. She 
sat pale, her hands listlessly folded in her lap, her 
work fallen, unnoticed, to the floor, and her eyes 
flushed with weeping. She had been sitting so for 
some time, ever since a visitor had left her;. but hear- 
ing a step on the stair, and a child’s voice singing, 
she started up, wiped away the tears, and began 
mending the fire and making preparations for supper. 

The door opened, and a little girl of perhaps eight 
years old came in, and gave her school-books a toss 
on to the side-table. 

“O mother, I am starved! Give me something to 
eat!” she cried, in a boisterous, healthy tone. 

“Supper will soon be ready, Nell,”*the mother 
‘said, gently, drawing out a table, 

*T can’t wait. [am nearly starved!” she repeated, 
her round, rosy face contradicting her words. ‘You 
know we had nothing but bread and butter for din- 
ner. I do think that’sa mean dinner. Why don’t 
you have roast beef and pies? Fan Goodwin said she 
had them for her dinner.” 

“We can’t afford them,” the mother said, falter- 
ingly. ‘ Beef is very high.” 

“Well, what have you got for supper?” demanded 
the child. ‘‘ You promised us something good.” 

“TI have nothing but bread and butter, dear. I 
couldn’t get anything else.” 

“* Well, Mother Lane, I think that’s mean!” cried 
the child, flinging herself into a chair with an angry 
pout. ‘* We don’t have anything fit to eat. I wishI 
could go and live with somebody that wouldn’t starve 
me. I wont eat bread and butter, there now! I’m 
8o sick of it that it chokes me.” 

The mother’s face took a still deeper shade, and 
she furtively wiped her eyes again, but made no reply, 
while Nell sat angrily kicking her heels against the 
chair, and pouting her red lips. 

In a moment another and a louder step sounded on 
the stairs, this time accompanied by a boy’s whistle ; 
and the door opened noisily to give admittance toa 
boy of ten years old, who flung his books down as 
his sister had done, and opened his cry. 

“Mother, give me some money, quick. The oyster- 
man is just down at the door, and I can get enough 
tor our supper for thirty cents.. Come, hurry up, 
mother, or he’ll go away!” And the boy performed 
double shuffles to relieve his impatience. 

“IT can’t spare the money,” his mother said, 
faintly. 

‘“‘ Well, what have you got for supper, then?” he 
asked, fretfully. ‘ 

The mother made no answer, but his sister, turn- 
ing up her nose, said, with an air of precocious sar- 
casm, “‘ Bread and butter!’ 

‘* Well, I declare!” pronounced.the boy, standing 
still, with his hands driven emphatically into the 
very depths of his pockets, and looking at his mother 
in a manner at once desperate and accusing. 

She turned upon them with a look that was either 
desperate or angry. 

‘Children, wait till your sister comes home. Don’t 
ask me for anything.” ‘ 

The boy took his seat at the window, and sat kick- 
ing his chair in concert with his sister, while the 
mother went on with her preparations somewhat 
with the air of a culprit watched by his judges. 





having the same sort of curtains, and the same plants, 


Do not think these children little monsters. They 





were merely healthy, high-spirited children, just out 
of school, hungry, and with no idea of care or the 
cost of things. Neither were they more disrespectful 
than it is the fashion for children to be. 

Unheard in this duet of heels, a softer step had 
ascended the stairs, and a little lady opened the door 
and entered, a smile on her pretty face, her breath 
quickened by the run up stairs, and waves of yellow 
hair falling about her white forehead. 

She tossed her hat aside, tucked the hair behind 
her small ears, and sank into a chair. 

“There, mother, I do feel tired and hungry,” she 
said. ‘Why, what’s the matter?’ she asked, in the 
next breath. 

Mrs. Lane sat down ina chair and looked at her 
daughter, her lips beginning to quiver. 

* Mr. Sanborn has beet here,” she said. 

The daughter’s countenance fell, in anticipation of 
ill news. 

“ And what of that?” she asked. 

“He has risen on the rent,” was the faint 
answer. 

A deep red glowed over the girl’s face and faded, 
leaving it pale. 

“How much?” she asked. 

“ Eight dollars a month.” 

“ Impossible!’ cried the daughter, flushing again, 
with excitement. ‘‘ We pay now all the three rooms 
are worth. He knows what my salary is, and that I 
can’t pay any more.” 

* He says that he can get that for the rooms.” 

“Then we will go elsewhere!” cried the daughter. 

“We cannot,” whispered the mother, despairingly. 
“There are no tenements to let; every place is full. 
They are going to tear down all the houses in A, and 
B, and C streets, and Mr. Sanborn says the people in 
them will have to go out of town.” 

**Good heaven!” exclaimed the girl, pacing ex- 
citedly to and fro, forgetful of her fatigue. ‘What 
are we todo? Why, we just managed to live, before. 
It is shameful! Did you tell him, mother?” 

“I told him everything, Anne, and he said that he 
was very sorry, but that he could get more for his 
rooms. He means to have it.” 

“He’s a villain!” cried the girl, clenching her 
hands. ‘A villain, and 1 will tell him so!” 

“Don’t say anything to him, Anne!” pleaded the 
mother, in a frightened tone. ‘‘ Remember he is one 
of the school committee, and can take your school 
away from you.” 

The young teacher’s countenance fell. It was 
true; her employment did depend, in a measure, on 
the good-will of this man, and she must stifle her 
indignation. She choked with the thought, then 
broke out again. 

“The hypocrite! I have seen him in the prayer- 
meetings, and heard him make long prayers and 
pious speeches.” 

The mother sighed, and was silent. She had been 
wont to check her daughter’s somewhat free animad- 
versions, and, even against her better judgment, to 
defend those of whom Anne used to say, “ Their life 
laughs through and spits at their creed;” but now 
the bitter truth came too near. 

There was a silence of awed and relenting wonder 
on the part of the children, of despondent waiting on 
the part of the mother, of busy brain-work on the 
part of the fatherless girl who was the sole depen- 
dence of the household. 

“You think he really means it, mother?” she 
asked, without pausing in her rapid walk. 

“Yes, he means it. There is no hope. I almost 
went on my knees to him.” 

Suddenly the widow burst into a passion of tears, 
and sat with his face in her hands, sobbing. 

“There, there, mother,” cried Anne, trying not to 
cry herself, and stopping for an instant to give her 
mother a pat on the head. “Don’t cry! I guess we 
can make out some way. Thank the Lord! it is 
summer, and there will be no need of fire. I guess 
we can rig some plan to—to do our part toward get- 
ting Mrs. Sanborn a new lace shawl, and Miss San- 
born a new bracelet, and Mr. Sanborn a few dollars 
to swell his large contribution to the heathen, or to 
some college or other.” 

The mother only sobbed drearily, while the two 
younger children, completely subdued, clung to her 
and wept in sympathy, but scarcely understanding 
their need to weep. 

* Couldn’t we do with two rooms, mother?” asked 
the girl. ‘I could sleep with you and Nell, and Tom 
could have a pillow and blanket out here on the sofa.” 

“T thought of that,” was the answer; ‘but Mr. 
Sanborn says that the rooms go together.” 

The girl’s breath came like that of some wild crea- 
ture at bay. 

“Then we must draw in our expenses in some way. 
We can give up our seat in church, and I will do the 
washing myself. That will save it.” 

“T meant to do the washing, dear,” the mother 
said, eagerly. ‘‘And perhaps I may be able to get 
some work out of the shops to do. You know I have 
@ good deal of time to spare.” . 

“No, mother, no!” the daughter said, trying to 
repress the gush of tears that came. ‘ You have 
worked enough in your life. You just leave it tome. 
Washing makes round arms, and my elbows are 
getting pinched.” 

A rambling knock at the door interrupted them, 
and their wash-woman entered. She was a large, 
rather a fine-looking woman, with a sober, sensible 
face. 

“Good evenin’, ma’am; good evenin’, miss! No, 
thank you, I wont sit down. I must go home and 
take my young ones off the street, and get ’em a bit 
of supper. I am just from cleanin’ Miss Lovell’s 





doorsteps. Do ye want yer washin’ done to-morrow? 
I have no work for to-morrow.” 

* We are sorry, Mrs. Conners,” Anne said, her 
mother having looked appealingly at her to answer, 
“but we will have to do our own washing this 
summer.” 

“QO Lord!” gasped the woman, leaning against the 
wall, 

“There is no help for it,” the girl continued, al- 
most sharply, feeling that their own distresses were 
all that they could bear. ‘Our rent has been raised, 
and we have got to save all we can.” 

“0, what’ll I do intirely?” exclaimed the woman, 
lifting both hands. 

“Why, the best you can, just as we have to do,” 
Anne replied, impatiently. 

The woman looked at them attentively, and, for 
the first time, perceived signs of trouble in their faces. 

“The Lord pity us!’ she said, with trembling lips. 
“1 don’t blame ye. Ye’ve yer own troubles. But 
my rent is raised, too. I’ve got to pay five dollars a 
month for the rooms I have, and I don’t know where 
I’ll get it,” beginning to weep. ‘It’slittle I thought 
I’d come to this, when John was alive—the Lord 
have mercy on him! And the last thing he said to 
me when he went away to California was, ‘Mary, 
keep up courage, and don’t let the children on the 
street, and I’ll soon come back and buy us a little 
farm, and I’ll send ye money enough to live on.’ 
And all 1 ever got from him since the day he left me 
is the news of his death. Now I'll have to take the 
children and go tv the poor-house. All I could do 
last winter only kept their mouths full, let alone 
rent. I couldn’t put a stitch on them nor on me, 
and you wouldn’t believe how cold I’ve been this 
cold winter, with no stockings on my feet, and little 
enough under my rag of a dress. I couldn’t buy 
coal nor wood, and to keep us from freezin’ I had to 
go down to thé ‘dump’ after my work was over, and 
pick coal till my back was broke.’’ 

“Who is your landlord?” asked Mrs. Lane, when 
the woman paused for breath. 

“0, Mr. Mahan, Teddy Mahan, that lives in the 
big house at the corner of the square. And he’s 
raised five dollars on that shanty that’s squeezed into 
the bit of a place where nothing else would go. Be- 
sides, it’s so old that the rats have eat half of it up; 
and what the rats haven’t eat, I could carry off on 
my back in a day. Why, when Mr. Mahan came 
yesterday, his little.dog crawled through the door 
before it was opened.” 

“But he isan Irishman, and a member of your 
own church,” exclaimed Anne. 

‘And why not?” demanded the woman. - Do 
you think that Yankees is the only ones that grind 
the poor? Yes, Mr. Mahan is a rich man, and his 
family lives in style, and his daughters are sent to 
the convent in Montreal, for an education. He’s a 
pious man, too. I’ve seen him in church, dressed in 
his broadcloths, prayin’ and beatin’ his breast.” 

Anne Lane went to school the next morning with 
a burning heart, and she did not feel better for see- 
ing Mr. Sanborn and a stranger step from a stylish 
barouche at the school-gate as she went up. 

Mr. Sanborn, though not a man of liberal educa- 
tion, chose to consider himself a patron of schools, 
and he had brought a sympathizing stranger to visit 
his pet school, the Excelsior. The best show class in 
this school was under the charge of Anne Lane, con- 
sequently the two gentlemen, after a patronizing 
word to the teacher, took chairs and prepared to 
listen and to see. 

The first exercise was a reading from the Scriptures 
and a prayer by the teacher, and Anne’s fingers 
tremb!ed as she turned over the leaves for a chapter. 
Her eyes caught one in passing, and with tingling 
pulses she read, her fine, deliberate enunciation and 
strong emphasis arres.ing the attention of her hearers. 

“Times are not hid from the Almighty; but they 
that know him know not his days. 

“Some have removed landmarks, have taken away 
flocks by force, and fed them. 

“They have violently robbed the fatherless, and 
stripped the poor common people. 

“They have taken their rest at noon among the 
stores of them whe, after having trodden the wine- 
presses, suffer thirst. 

“Out of the cities they have made men to groan, 
and God will not suffer it to pass unrevenged. 

‘Cursed be his portion upon the earth; let him 
not walk by the way of the vineyards. 

‘“‘Let him pass from snow-water to excessive heat, 
and his sin even to hell. 

‘* Let mercy forget him; may worms be his sweet- 
ness; let him be remembered no more, but be broken 
in pieces like an unfruitful tree.’ ” 

Bowing her face then, Anne said the Lord’s prayer, 
scarcely conscious, indeed, of what she was saying. 

Mr. Sanborn was not a fool, but be could scarcely 
credit such daring. However, when the recitations 
were over, and he was preparing to go, he spoke a 
word of advice. 

**T would recommend you to read from the Gospels 
or Epistles to the children,” he said. ‘ Of course any 
part of the Bible is good, but some parts are better 
for some times.” 

Anne bowed before that keen, hard, dogmatic 
glance, but said nothing, and the visitors withdrew. 

“That young lady has a peculiar manner,” the 
stranger said. 

“Yes,” was the emphatic answer. “I was dis- 
pleased with her this morning. She will be made to 
understand that sue is to be more respectful, or lose 
her place.” 

There was a week of anxiety, then matters settled 


























one of the tiniest, most fairy-like enclosures the 
child had ever seen or dreamed of. A little room all 
permeated with the rich rose light, coming in from 
one painted window; the walls crimson, studded with 
golden bees, the floor a garden-bed of roses; the lit- 
tle table in the centre, glittering with cut glass and 
silver; the chandelier one small, swaying mast of 
brilliants, everything so bewildering, so beautiful, so 
unlooked for, that the girl stood there, holding her 
breath. 

“Only my very choicest friends are admitted,” he 
said, enjoying her surprise and delight; ‘and you 
are 80 worn out, a glass of wine and a biscuit will 
refresh you.” 

“Do you mean—do you wish me to go in there? Is 
it real?” 

“You can soon assure yourself,” he said, with a 
smile that gave warning where none was meant. 
“Come, you shall play that you are my little princess 
for awhile. I will be the slave that waits upon you.” 

“How did you ever know they called me princess?” 
Flor asked, the angry blood rushing to her cheek. 
That one word had revealed all the miseries of her 
life—all the degrading realities of Pop Court. 

“Surely I never knew it,” he said, in some sur- 
prise. ‘ Who are they?” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Flor, coldly. “I think I 
will go home, Mr. Hummel.” 

“ And refuse my offer of refreshment!” 

“¥ don’t need any refreshment. I am not hungry, 
Iam not thirsty. I shall feel better out—out in the 
air.” 

He closed the door quietly; a cloud passed over his 
face, but was gone when he looked up, and in the 
most natural manner assented that likely it was the 
air she wanted. 

You will come to-morrow,” he said, as she went 
towards the door. ‘I have almost finished.” 

“Yes—do you think it will take many more 
sittings?” 

“Two or ‘three, perhaps,” he answered; “ not 
more,” and he bowed her out. 

{CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A new Invention—Paper Socks. 

Paper is certainly a “progressive” article. Not 
content with forming the materials out of which col- 
jars and cuffs are made, it aspires to still further en- 
croachments upon the domain of linen, cotton and 
wool. The newspapers now the introd 
tion of paper socks. In regard to the last addition, 
the Scientific American says: ‘‘ The object of this in- 
vention consists in producing a new article of man- 
ufacture, viz: socks made of paper and muslin com- 
bined, It is well known that paper is one of the best 
materials for keeping in or causing the body to retain 
its natural heat—in other words, it prevents the cold 
air reaching such parts of the body as may be envel- 
oped in it. The inventor designs his socks partic- 
wlarly for use under or-over a pair of ordinary socks 
or stocking, to be worn in cold weather; but it is 
obvious that they can be made of a kind of paper 
which will last as Jong as an ordinary pair would keep 
clean, and they can be made so cheaply, that their 
cost will not equal the price’ of washing.” Surely 
the world is advancing, for paper socks, indeed, will 
prove a novelty. If they can be manufactured as 
cheaply as the inventor claims, they will rapidly grow 
into general use, and thus lessen the profits of the 
washer-woman. 








Are Green Carpets injurious to Health P 

The fears entertained by some persons that the use 
of carpets with groen tints is injurious to health, may 
be dismissed when they know the results of chemical 
examination, The green used in the manufacture of 
carpets is not the poisonous color respecting which so 
much has deen said and published. The carpet green 
is dyed with fustic and the sulphate of indigo, neither 
of which is injurious to health or life. The poison- 
ous green is only applied to paper and some cotton 
fabrics; never to silk or woolen fabrics. The poison- 
ous green (Schule’s French green) consists of arsen- 
fous acid and the sulphate of copper oxided, and is 
used as a paint or dye for vegetable fabrics, Chem- 
ists have not yet learned how to apply it to wool or 
silk, and it is too expensive to be so applied. The 
dust of all woolen carpets, however, is unfavorable 
to health. There was much less consumption and 
lung disease in this country when painted floors were 
the rule, and carpeted floors the exception. 


Taking Geometric Plans by Photography. 
It is announced in Paris that M. Chevalier, the 
optician, has succeeded in arranging an apparatus for 
taking geometric plans by photography. According 
to the “‘ Journal of the Society of Arts” the instru- 
ment is provided with a meridinal telescope and a 
compass, in order to set it to any given point. A 
circular collodionized glass is placed at the bottom 
.of a camera-obscura formed of copper, and moved by 
clockwork, so as to describe within a given time the 
outer circle, of which the station chosen is the cen- 
tre, and the various objects as they are received in 
turn by the lens, are photographed on the circular 
plate through an gxceedingly narrow slit in the side 
of a copper box. The operation is repeated at their | 
stations, in order to avoid error, and the result is said | 
to be highly satisfactory. The thin, circular plates 
are used to lay down on paper all the points of the | 
plan described. | 
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doorsteps. Do ye want yer washin’ done to-morrow? 

I have no work for to-morrow.” 

“We are sorry, Mrs. Conners,” Anne said, her 
mother having looked appealingly at her to answer, 
“but we will have to do our own washing this 
summer.” 

“© Lord!” gasped the woman, leaning against the 
wall. 

“There is no help for it,” the girl continued, al- 
most sharply, feeling that their own distresses were 
all that they could bear. ‘Our rent has been raised, 
and we have got to save ail we can.” 

“OQ, what'll I do intirely?” exclaimed the woman, 
lifting both hands. 

“ Why, the best you can, just as we have to do,” 
Anne replied, impatiently. 

The woman looked at them attentively, and, for 
the first time, perceived signs of trouble in their faces. 
“The Lord pity us!” she said, with trembling lips. 
*‘] don’t blame ye. Ye’ve yer own troubles. But 
my rent is raised, too. I’ve got to pay five dollars a 
month for the rooms I have, and I don’t know where 
I’ll get it,” beginning to weep. “It’s little I thought 
I’d come to this, when John was alive—the Lord 
have mercy on him! And the last thing he said to 
me when he went away to California was, ‘Mary, 
keep up courage, and don’t let the children on the 
street, and I’ll soon come back and buy us a little 
farm, and I’ll send ye money enough to live on.’ 
And all I ever got from him since the day he left me 
is the news of his death. Now I’Jl have to take the 
children and go to the poor-house. All I could do 
last winter only kept their mouths full, let alone 
rent. I couldn’t put a stitch on them nor on me, 
and you wouldn’t believe how cold I’ve been this 
cold winter, with no stockings on my feet, and little 
enough under my rag of a dress. I couldn’t buy 
coal nor wood, and to keep us from freezin’ I had to 
go down to thé ‘dump’ after my work was over, and 
pick coal till my back was broke.” 

“Who is your landlord?” asked Mrs. Lane, when 
the woman paused for breath. 

“©, Mr. Mahan, Teddy Mahan, that lives in the 
big house at the corner of the square. And he’s 
raised five dollars on that shanty that’s squeezed into 
the bit of a place where nothing else would go. Be- 
sides, it’s so old that the rats have eat half of it up; 
and what the rats haven’t eat, I could carry off on 
my back in a day. Why, when Mr. Mahan came 
yesterday, his little dog crawled through the door 
before it was opened.” 

“But he isan Irishman, and a member of your 
own church,” exclaimed Anne. 

‘And why not?” demanded the woman. - “Do 
you think that Yankees is the only ones that grind 
the poor? Yes, Mr. Mahan is a rich man, and his 
family lives in style, and his daughters are sent to 
the convent in Montreal, for an education. He’s a 
pious man, too. I’ve seen him in church, dressed in 
his broadcloths, prayin’ and beatin’ his breast.” 
Anne Lane went to school the next morning with 
a burning heart, and she did not feel better for see- 
ing Mr. Sanborn and a stranger step from a stylish 
barouche at the school-gate as she went up. 

Mr. Sanborn, though not a man of liberal educa- 
tion, chose to consider himself a patron of schools, 
and he had brought a sympathizing stranger to visit 
his pet school, the Excelsior. The best show class in 
this school was under the charge of Anne Lane, con- 
sequently the two gentlemen, after a patronizing 





listen and to see. 
The first exercise was a reading from the Scriptures 
and a prayer by the teacher, and Anne’s fingers 


“Out of the cities they have made men to groan, 


and his sin even to hell. 
“ Let mercy forget him; may worms be his sweet- 
ness; let him be remembered no more, but be broken 
Bowing her face then, Anne said the Lord’s prayer, 


scarcely conscious, indeed, of what she was saying. 
Mr. Sanborn was not a fool, but be could scarcely 


word of advice. 
“IT would recommend you to read from the Gospels 


Anne bowed before that keen, hard, dogmatic 
“That young lady has a peculiar manner,” the 


“Yes,” was the emphatic answer. “I was dis- 





Lovell’s 


There was a week of anxiety, then matters settled 
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Beyond that narrow passage, glowed like a jewel, 
one of the tiniest, most fairy-like enclosures the 
child had ever seen or dreamed of. A little room all 
permeated with the rich rose light, coming in from 
one painted window; the walls crimson, studded with 
golden bees, the floor a garden-bed of roses; the lit- 
tle table in the centre, glittering with cut glass and 
silver; the chandelier one small, swaying mast of 
brilliants, everything so bewildering, so beautiful, so 


breath. 

‘‘Only my very choicest friends are admitted,” he 
said, enjoying her surprise and delight; ‘and you 
are so worn out, a glass of wine and a biscuit will 
refresh you.” 

“Do you mean—do you wish me to go in there? Is 
it real?” 

“You can soon assure yourself,” he said, with a 
smile that gave warning where none was meant. 
“Come, you shall play that you are my little princess 
for awhile. I will be the slave that waits upon you.” 
“How did you ever know they called me princess?” 
Flor asked, the angry blood rushing to her cheek. 
That one word had revealed all the miseries of her 
life—all the degrading realities of Pop Court. 
“Surely I never knew it,” he said, in some sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Who are they?” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Flor, coldly. “I think I 
will go home, Mr. Hummel.” 

“ And refuse my offer of refreshment!” 

**¥ don’t need any refreshment. I am not hungry, 
Iam not thirsty. I shall feel better out—out in the 
air.” 

He closed the door quietly; a cloud passed over his 
face, but was gone when he looked up, and in the 
most natural manner assented that likely it was the 
air she wanted. 

“You will come to-morrow,” he said, as she went 
towards the door. ‘I have almost finished.” 
“Yes—do you think it will take many more 
sittings?” 

“Two or three, perhaps,” he answered; “not 
more,” and he bowed her out. 

{CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 








Gur Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
A new Invention—Paper Socks. 
Paper is certainly a “progressive” article. Not 
content with forming the materials out of which col- 
jars and cuffs are made, it aspires to still further en- 
croachments upon the domain of linen, cotton and 
wool. The newspapers now the introd 
tion of paper socks. In regard to the last addition, 
the Scientific American says: ‘‘ The object of this in- 
vention consists in producing a new article of man- 
ufacture, viz: socks made of paper and muslin com- 
bined. It is well known that paper is one of the best 
materials for keeping in or causing the body to retain 
its natural heat—in other words, it prevents the cold 
air reaching such parts of the body as may be envel- 
oped in it. The inventor designs his socks partic- 
ularly for use under or.over a pair of ordinary socks 
or stocking, to be worn in cold weather; but it is 
obvious that they can be made of a kind of paper 
which will last as Jong as an ordinary pair would keep 
clean, and they can be made so cheaply, that their 
cost will not equal the price’ of washing.” Surely 
the werld is advancing, for paper socks, indeed, will 
prove a novelty. If they can be manufactured as 
cheaply as the inventor claims, they will rapidly grow 
into general use, and thus lessen the profits of the 
washer-woman. 
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Are Green Carpets injurious to Health ? 

The fears entertained by some persons that the use 
of carpets with green tints is injurious to health, may 
be dismissed when they know the results of chemical 
examination. The green used in the manufacture of 
carpets is not the poisonous color respecting which so 
much has deen said and published. The carpet green 
is dyed with fustic and the sulphate of indigo, neither 
of which is injurious to health or life. The poison- 
ous green is only applied to paper and some cotton 
fabrics; never to silk or woolen fabrics. The poison- 
ous green (Schule’s French green) consists of arsen- 
ious acid and the sulphate of copper oxided, and is 
used as a paint or dye for vegetable fabrics, Chem- 
ists have not yet learned how to apply it to wool or 
silk, and it is too expensive to be so applied. The 
dust of all woolen carpets, however, is unfavorable 
to health. There was much less consumption and 
lung disease in this country when painted floors were 
the rule, and carpeted floors the exception. 


Taking Geometric Plans by Photography. 

Itis announced in Paris that M. Chevalier, the 
optician, has succeeded in arranging an apparatus for 
taking geometric plans by photography. According 
to the “‘ Journal of the Society of Arts” the instru- 
ment is provided with a meridinal telescope and a 
compass, in order to set it to any given point. A 
circular collodionized glass is placed at the bottom 
.of a camera-obscura formed of copper, and moved by 
clockwork, so as to describe within a given time the 
outer circle, of which the station chosen is the cen- 
tre, and the various objects as they are received in 
turn by the lens, are photographed on the circular 
plate through an exceedingly narrow slit in the side 
of a copper box. The operation is repeated at their 
stations, in order to avoid error, and the result is said 
to be highly satisfactory. The thin, circular plates 
are used to lay down on paper all the points of the 


On the journey of life, as the guide-board directs, 


No matter how rugged the pathway appear, 
No matter how thick are the objects of fear— 


unlooked for, that the girl stood there, holding her | How long seems this way, or the other how near, 
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Keep to the right. 


Keep to the right. 


Ifa mountain should grimly arise in thy path, 

Keep to the right. 

Be not turned aside although rocks bar the way, 
Though treacherous darkness would bid thee to stay, 
Climb up to the top, and from thence hail the day! 
Keep to the right. 


Though the tempest with clouds robes the dark cliffs 
above, 

Keep to the right. 
Though around thee the loud thunder anthem be rolled— 
Though the icy sleet thickens thy blood with the cold, 


Keep to the right. 


If an ocean, to foam lashed, should threaten to whelm, 
Keep to the right. 

Shut thine eyes to its wild and its hollow-tongued roar, 
Mark not the fierce billows that sweep on before, 
Plunge in and strike out for the opposite shore, 

Keep to the right. 


Though ruin should threaten to crush thee to earth, 
Keep to the right. 

Though skeleton Want in thy face broadly stare, 
Thy food be but bones, and thy bed the beasts’ lair, 
Struggle on, battle nobly, and never despair, 

Keep to the right. 


Let not syren song tempt from the pathway aside— 
Keep to the right. 

Let not honey-tongued Pleasure have power to charm, 
Be proof against ease—against Plenty’s broad palm, 
Thrust them quickly aside with a resolute arm— 

Keep to the right. 


Shut thy ear to the tempters that thick flock around, 
Keep to the right. 

Bar thy heart e’en to Love should it counsel amiss, 
Turn thy lips far away from its sweet, Judas kiss; 
Choose anything rather than Wrong’s transient bliss— 
Keep to the right. 


But one pathway there is that will carry thee safe— 
Keep to the right. 

It may lead thee up mountains and o'er the wild main, 
It may gnaw thee with hunger and rack thee with pain, 
But it endeth in heaven. If that thou wouldst gain, 
Keep to the right. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
WILMER FARM. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





I.—LOST. 

For the third time within half an hour, Ruth Wil- 
mer came to the outer kitchen door, and looked 
anxiously across the meadows. It lacked an hour 
yet of sunset, but the stifling heat of day was past, 
and the cool evening breeze was beginning to steal 
down from the hills behind the house. Already the 
familiar noises of the long summer day were growing 
fainter, or had ceased entirely. The whirring sound 
of the cradles through the grain no longer greeted 
the attentive ear of the listener in the doorway, but 
she could hear the laugh of the men in the fields, 
away beyond the barn, as they finished binding the 
sheaves and loaded the wagons with them. It was 
hardly time yet for Adam and his hands to leave 
their work for the day, as Ruth Wilmer must have 
known ; for she had labored with her husband almost 
twenty summers, and knew his ways and times bet- 
ter than any one else. But this evening it would 
have seemed to any person who was at all familiar 
with her, as if some unusual care or anxiety op- 
pressed her mind. The supper-table was spread as 
early as five o’clock; and since then she had been 
hovering uneasily about it, re-arranging all its de- 
tails, while there was nothing in its inviting appear- 
ance to improve, passing from itinto the great square 
sitting-room, being careful to close the door behind 
her, and anon re-appearing in the kitchen. Thrice, 
at last, as we have said, had she gone to the door, and 
looked eagerly off towards the yellow fields where 
the forms of the men were faintly distinguishable 
from the sheaves of wheat which they bound; and 
this last time she paused longer, looked more intent- 
ly, and seemed to wait more wearily than before. 
She was a slight, delicate woman of the middle 
age, with a patient, careworn look that spoke of years 
of toil and sorrow. We do not look for beauty or its 
traces after forty years have done their devouring 
work with the human face; but there was that in 
the features of Ruth Wilmer, which would have re- 
minded a stranger that here time and grief had dealt 
hardly with a fair, young face. There was still an 
almost classic delicacy in every outline of her fea- 
tures, and there was yet something like slumbering 
vivacity in her dark hazel eyes; but the red had 
faded from her cheek, and envious gray threads had 
streaked her rich brown hair, andover the whole of 
that pale, sorrowful face there was a look of patient, 
uncomplaining weariness, such as that other Ruth 
of a day long gone may have worn when she gleaned 
in the fields of Boaz. And Ruth Wilmer had glean- 


hard and long, and would always be incomplete ; and 
sorrow had visited her heavily since her home and 





pian described. 











reverie into which she had fallen, and she passed 
asta i lca atl hastily into the sitting-room, closing the door care- 
fully behind her again. The girl in the kitchen 
ceased her work for a moment to listen to the sweet, 
low voice, that for a few moments sang a lullaby: 


Mrs. Wilmer said, speaking less like the mistress of 
her own house than like her own domestic. “And 
if anybody happens to come in here by the back way, 


— —_?? 
Keep thine eye fixed aloft, and with heart firm and bold, tell them—tell them 


that room to-night.” 


ed in the fields of her Boaz; but the labor had been | 


The wailing cry of a child startled her from the 


“ Slumber, darling, wake to-morrow, 
Sleep away this night of sorrow, 
Slumber sweetly, sleep forever, 
Happy thou to waken never! 
Calmly, sweetly, slumber, dearie— 
Life is long, and earth is weary.”’ 


“Don’t go into the sitting-room, Ann, please,” 


Her voice faltered, and a slight dash of color stole 
into her cheek. She had been educated by parents 
of the old Puritan descent, and the equivocal words 
were checked on her lips at the thought. 

“Tell them I don’t wish to have anybody go into 


And again she went to the door, and leaned against 
the casing. The puzzled servant looked curiously 
from her toward the sitting-room, and soliloquized 
as she continued her stouring: 

“Some new trouble, I know, for poor Miss Wil- 
mer. All day, since noon, nobody but her has been 
in there. Wonder does she think she can keep that 
child away from old Adam, sharp as he is? He'll 
be bound to see it, and know just whose it is, and 
where it came from; and that’s just what Ann Win- 
kle would like to know. I think we will have a 
scene here to-night.” 

And this was evidently what Ruth Wilmer feared. 
The sun had now dipped low down behind the hori- 
zon, and at the signal, the tired laborers in the wheat 
tield willingly ceased their toil. The great Penn- 
sylvania wagon with its six horses was filled with 
its burden of yellow sheaves for the last time that 
day, and with little barefoot Ben, the chore-boy, 
astride one of the wheelers, chirruping and swing- 
ing his long lash at the leaders, it trundled slowly 
across the fields, and up the lane. Following it 
came a procession of hardy, browned sons of toil, 
their coats and cradles across their shoulders, which 
were bowed from habit, as if their arms still swung 
the cradle; and with them was Adam Wilmer, the 
owner of these broad and fertile acres. He was a 
tall, lithe man, of irony, bony frame, and thin, an- 
gular face. Nature had wasted no superfiuities in 
his composition; and you would feel, in looking at 
him, that you saw a toiler, and nothing more; a man 
whose soul was in his daily work, and in the gains it 
brought him. There was little like human sympa- 
thy in his hard, stern face, with its thin lips and 
forbidding eyes. Children did not confide in him, and 
women called him a heartless, grasping man, and 
pitied the lot of poor Ruth. He might have been 
fifty years old, but his hair had been the same iron- 
gray color for the last half of it, and you could not 
judge from any ordinary test. 
Up the lane they came, while the crickets in the 
grass chirped their evening song, and the rich glow 
of the western heavens kept back the night for a little 
time. The wagon turned aside into the barnyard, 
the men following to unload it, while Adam Wilmer 
passed on toward the house. He wondered that the 
horn had not blown for supper, and possibly a faint 
suspicion of something unusual, a mere shadow, cioss- 
ed his mind, as he saw his wife waiting for him at 
the kitchen door. Time was, long before, when they 
were first married, that Ruth never failed to meet 
him thus as he returned from the fields; but his 
forbidding manner had checked her in the habit, and 
he never now cared for or expected any such greet- 


sweat from his face, and then walked on toward the 
kitchen. Ruth did not step aside to let him pass. 
As he stood on the lower step, his head was on a 
level with hers; and, looking into his face with an 
imploring, deprecating glance, she placed both her 
hands on his shoulders, and kissed him. The unex- 
pected novelty of the proceeding startled him, an- 
gered him a little; and he stepped back witha word 
of rebuke on his lips. 

*“O husband, don’t be angry with me.” Ruth 
spoke in a low, hurried tone. “ I’ve been so anx- 
ious for you to come all day, and—” 

“Ts supper ready?” 

His voice was harsh and quick. Ruth started, 
hesitated in confusion, and burst into tears. Her 
husband looked at her in passive astonishment, with 
no evidence of curiosity in his face. 

“OQ Adam, my husband, you must not be angry 
with me.”’ She took hold of his arm with both her 
hands, and drew him after her to the end of the 
passage-way, which ran from the kitchen to the sit- 
ting-room, for her restless eyes had discovered that 
Ann Winkle was listening intently to every word. 
“ There’s somebody in this room that we haven’t seen 
for five years. I know you forbade me ever to see 
her, and I never thought to open our doors to her, 
for she’s made us grief enough, God knows; but my 
heart yearned to her this morning, and—” 

Her tears feel thick and fast on the hands that she 
held in her own. Once she tried to lay her head on 
his shoulder, but he shook it off impatiently, and 
said not a word. 





name had been those of Adam Wilmer. 


them. It was no hard matter. 


faith, for he well knew what the answer must be; 
The troubled wail gradually ceased, and was fol- but he wished to gain —_ for the hardening of his 
lowed by the low tones of two voices talking together. 
This continued for a few moments, and then Ruth 
entered the kitchen again, and the girl resumed her 
labor at the table. 


ing. He stopped at the trough to wash the dust and- 


how could I help it? She’s in the other room now; 
and O husband, you will, you must forgive her!” 

He did not see the pleading, imploring eyes that 
were raised to his; he would not have been moved 
by them, had he seen them. As he stood there with 
his wife’s thin hands clasping his, and her trembling 
voice pleading with a woman’s earnest tenderness for 
the poor outcast, he deliberately steeled his heart 
against her appeals, and gathered firmness to deny 


“Who is it?” He did not ask the question in good 


heart. 
“It is Marian! She came in with her child this 
morning, just after you went away, when nobody 
saw her, and I found her in the sitting-room. And 
O Adam, itis almost killing me to think.of it—she 
stayed all night in the barn, with that dear little 
child, because she was afraid you would send her 
away! She’s afraid to see you now, and I’ve had 
hard work to make her stay; but I’ve told her that 
you would forgive her, and take her back to your 
heart. She’sso white and thin, and not at all like 
our little Marian, and I—” 
Her feelings overpowered her, and she sobbed bit- 
terly. For the first time, Adam Wilmer answered 
her appeals. 
“ Ruth, I will forgive you this weakness, foolish as 
it is; but never ask me, never expect me to take 
back that unhappy girl to my affections. She is not 
my daughter; she ceased to be when she brought 
sorrow and disgrace upon us both. I had hoped 
never to see nor know more of her, for she must be as 
a stranger tome. I will see her, but only to bid her 
leave forever, the house which her wickedness has 
cursed. Come with me.” 
Mrs. Wilmer tried to hold him back, but he grasp- 
ed her shoulder roughly, and drew her after him 
into the sitting-room. A slight, girlish figure rose 
from the further corner, and came slowly toward 
them through the gloom of twilight, holding a child 
tightly clasped to her breast. It was a reproduction 
of Ruth Wilmer that approached them, but far thin- 
ner, paler, and with a face more deeply marked with 
the traces of grief and pain. Any heart less hard 
than Adam Wilmer’s must have melted with pity 
at the sight of that face, beautiful still, but O how 
careworn and grief-stricken! The father paused in 
the centre of the room, his wife clinging to his 
shoulder; and the outcast raised her tearful eyes 
from the floor, and looking shrinkingly to his face, 
like another Magdalen, murmured the single word: 
“ Father!” 
He folded his arms resolutely across his breast, 
and drew himself back defiantly. 
“Girl, I am not your father!” and his voice had 
not a grain of pity in it. “How have you dared to 
come here? You are notliing to me; I disown you 
forever. Leave my house, and never, never darken 
its doors again.” 
The outcast’s head fell upon her breast, and the 
light of hope in her eyes gave place to a settled look 
of pain. The little child looked curiously into her 
face, and put her dimpled hand caressingly upon 
the thin cheek next her own; and then looking 
around the room, she saw Adam Wilmer and Ruth. 
With some impulse which only the mind of a little 
child could entertain, she stretched out both arms 
to Adam, and with a cunning baby accent, lisped one 
of the few words she had been taught—‘ Take, 
take!” 
It was an appeal too strong for the obdurate man 
to resist. The little face was strangely like that of 
his own little Marian in days gone by, when she was 
a laughing, innocent child, and rejoiced his heart 
with her winning, childish ways. The influence had 
been a soothing one, and he had not forgotten it, 
much as he desired to erase all memory of the lost 
Marian; ard now he found something of this old 
feeling creeping about his heart. 
‘* Take the child,” he said to his wife. Ruth took 
it from its mother’s unresisting arms, and laid it 
upon his breast. Its little arms wound round his 
neck, and its head was placed confidiugly on his 
shoulder. The actions were just those of little Marian, 
and his heart warmed to it. Soon the mother looked 
up agaih, and now there was something like defiance 
in her face. 
“Give me back my child,” she said, “and I will 
leave you forever. Ishould have known better than 
to come atall; but I was afraid little Ruth would 
suffer when the winter comes, and I was weak 
enough to think there might be some pity left. But 
nobody has pity. Give her to me, and I will go.” 
It was a strange, strange tablean which that room 
presented. Ruth Wilmer had thrown her arms 
about her child, and was sobbing on her breast; 
Marian stood holding out her arms for her babe, 
while her face alternated between anger and grief; 
and Ada still held the child in his arms, looking 
with unchanged expression at his wife and daughter. 

“Ruth,” he said, “I will not change my mind 
about that girl. She has passed out from the book of 
my life, and can never return to her place at my 
hearth. But toward this innocent being, the con- 
sequence of her wickedness, I feel nothing but pity. 
If you consent, and if she will regard its welfare 
enough to give it to us, we will take it and care for 
it. I think it might better die at once than to starve 
through a miserable childhood with her. Shall we 
keep her?”’ 

Marian trembled and turned still paler, if it were 
possible; and with a mother’s love predominant in 
her heart, she snatched the child from her father, 





“Don’t blame me, Adam; but I took her in—for 


and hugged it passionately. 
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loorsteps. Do ye want yer washin’ done to-morrow? 
| have no work for to-morrow.” 

“We are sorry, Mrs. Conners,” Anne said, her 
mother having looked appealingly at her to answer, 
‘but we will have to do our own washing this 
summer.” 

“O Lord” gasped the woman, leaning against the 


“There s no help for it,” the girl continued, al- 
most sharply, feeling that their own distresses were 
ull that they could bear. ‘ Our rent has been raised, 
and we have got to save ail we can.” 

“O, what'll I do intirely?” exclaimed the woman, 
lifting both hands. 

‘Why, the best you can, just as we have to do,” 
Anne replied, impatiently. 

The woman looked at them attentively, and, for 
the first time, perceived signs of trouble in their faces. 

“The Lord pity us!” she said, with trembling lips. 
‘61 don’t blame ye. Ye’ve yer own troubles. But 
my rent is raised, too. I’ve got to pay five dollars a 
month for the rooms I have, and I don’t know where 
ll get it,” beginning to weep. “It’s little I thought 
Ud come to this, when John was alive—the Lord 
have mercy on him! And the last thing he said to 
me when he went away to California was, ‘Mary, 
keep up courage, and don’t let the children on the 
street, and I'll soon come back and buy us a little 
farm, and I’ll send ye money enough to live on.’ 
And all I ever got from him since the day he left me 
is the news of his death. Now I'll have to take the 
shildren and go to the poor-house. All I could do 
last winter only kept their mouths full, let alone 
rent. I couldn’t put a stitch on them nor on me, 
wd you wouldn’t believe how cold I’ve been this 
cold winter, with no stockings on my feet, and little 
enough under my rag of a dress. I couldn’t buy 
coal nor wood, and to keep us from freezin’ I had to 
go down to thé ‘dump’ after my work was over, and 
pick coal till my back was broke.” 

“Who is your landlord?” asked Mrs. Lane, when 
the woman paused for breath. F 

“O, Mr. Mahan, Teddy Mahan, that lives in the 
big house at the corner of the square. And he’s 
raised five dollars on that shanty that’s squeezed into 
the bit of a place where nothing else would go. Be- 
sides, it’s so old that the rats have eat half of it up; 
and what the rats haven’t eat, I could carry off on 
my back in a day. Why, when Mr. Mahan came 
yesterday, his little.dog crawled through the door 
before it was opened.” 

‘But he isan Irishman, and a member of your 
»wn church,” exclaimed Anne. 

‘And why not?” demanded the woman. : ‘Do 
you think that Yankees is the only ones that grind 
the poor? Yes, Mr. Mahan is a rich man, and his 
family lives in style, and his daughters are sent to 
the convent in Montreal, for an education. He’s a 
pious man, too. I’ve seen him in church, dressed in 
ais broadcloths, prayin’ and beatin’ his breast.” 

Anne Lane went to school the next morning with 
a burning heart, and she did not feel better for see- 
ing Mr. Sanborn and a stranger step from a stylish 
varouche at the school-gate as she went up. 

Mr. Sanborn, though not a man of liberal educa- 
tion, chose to consider himself a patron of schools, 
ind he had brought a sympathizing stranger to visit 
his pet school, the Excelsior. The best show class in 

his school was under the charge of Anne Lane, con- 
sequently the two gentlemen, after a patronizing 
word to the teacher, took chairs and prepared to 
isten and to see. 

The first exercise was a reading from the Scriptures 
ind a prayer by the teacher, and Anne’s fingers 
rembled as she turned over the leaves for a chapter. 
der eyes caught one in passing, and with tingling 
vulses she read, her fine, deliberate enunciation and 
strong emphasis arresting the attention of her hearers. 

“Times are not hid from the Almighty; but they 
that know him know not his days. 

“Some have removed landmarks, have taken away 
‘locks by force, and fed them. 

“They have violently robbed the fatherless, and 
stripped the poor common people. 

“They have taken their rest at noon among the 
‘tores of them who, after having trodden the wine- 
oresses, suffer thirst. 

“Out of the cities they have made men to groan, 
ind God will not suffer it to pass unrevenged. 

“Cursed be his portion upon the earth; let him 
10t walk by the way of the vineyards. 

“Let him pass from snow-water to excessive heat, 
and his sin even to hell. 

“ Let mercy forget him; may worms be his sweet- 
ness; let him be remembered no more, but be broken 
in pieces like an unfruitful tree.’ ” 

Bowing her face then, Anne said the Lord’s prayer, 
scarcely conscious, indeed, of what she was saying. 

Mr. Sanborn was not a fool, but he could scarcely 
credit such daring. However, when the recitations 
were over, and he was preparing to go, he spoke a 
word of advice. 

“T would recommend you to read from the Gospels 
or Epistles to the children,” he said. “ Of course any 
part of the Bible is good, but some parts are better 
for some times.” 

Anne bowed before that keen, hard, dogmatic 
glance, but said nothing, and the visitors withdrew. 

“That young lady has a peculiar manner,” the 
stranger said. 

“Yes,” was the emphatic answer. “I was dis- 
pleased with her this morning. She will be made to 
understand that she is to be more respectful, or lose 
1er place.”” 

‘There was a week of anxiety, then matters settled 
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Beyond that narrow passage, glowed like a jewel, 
one of the tiniest, most fairy-like enclosures the 
child had ever seen or dreamed of. A little room all 
permeated with the rich rose light, coming in from 
one painted window; the walls crimson, studded with 
golden bees, the floor a garden-bed of roses; the lit- 
tle table in the centre, glittering with cut glass and 


breath. 
“Only my very choicest friends are admitted,” he 
said, enjoying her surprise and delight; ‘‘and you 


refresh you.” 
it real?” 


smile that gave warning where none was meant. 
“Come, you shall play that you are my little princess 


Flor asked, the angry blood rushing to her cheek. 
That one word had revealed all the miseries of her 
life—all- the degrading realities of Pop Court. 
“Surely I never knew it,” he said, in some sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Who are they?” 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Flor, coldly. “I think I 
will go home, Mr. Hummel.” 

“ And refuse my offer of refreshment!” 

“T don’t need any refreshment. I am not hungry, 
Iam not thirsty. I shall feel better out—out in the 
air.” 

He closed the door quietly; a cloud passed over his 
face, but was gone when he looked up, and in the 
most natural manner assented that likely it was the 
air she wanted. 

“ You will come to-morrow,” he said, as she went 
towards the door. ‘‘I have almost finished.” 
“Yes—do you think it will take many more 
sittings?” 
“Two or ‘three, perhaps,” he answered; “not 
more,” and he bowed her out. 
{CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
A new Invention—Paper Socks. 

Paper is certainly a “ progressive” article. Not 
content with forming the materials out of which col- 
jars and cuffs are made, it aspires to still further en- 
croachments upon the domain of linen, cotton and 
wool. The newspapers now announce the introduc- 
tion of paper socks. In regard to the last addition, 
the Scientific American says: ‘‘ The object of this in- 
vention consists in producing a new article of-man- 
ufacture, viz: socks made of paper and muslin com- 
bined. It is well known that paper is one of the best 
materials for keeping in or causing the body to retain 
its natural heat—in other words, it prevents the cold 
air reaching such parts of the body as may be envel- 
oped in it. The inventor designs his socks partic- 
ularly for use under or-over a pair of ordinary socks 
or stocking, to be worn in cold weather; but it is 
obvious that they can be made of a kind of paper 
which will last as Jong as an ordinary pair would keep 
clean, and they can be made so cheaply, that their 
cost will not equal the price’ of washing.” Surely 
the world is advancing, for paper socks, indeed, will 
prove a novelty. If they can be manufactured as 
cheaply as the inventor claims, they will rapidly grow 
into general use, and thus lessen the profits of the 
washer-woman. 
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Are Green Carpets injurious to Health? 

The fears entertained by some persons that the use 
of carpets with green tints is injurious to health, may 
be dismissed when they know the results of chemical 
examination. The green used in the manufacture of 
carpets is not the poisonous color respecting which so 
much has deen said and published. The carpet green 
is dyed with fustic and the sulphate of indigo, neither 
of which is injurious to health or life. The poison- 
ous green is only applied to paper and some cotton 
fabrics; never to silk or woolen fabrics. The poison-. 
ous green (Schule’s French green) consists of arsen- 
ious acid and the sulphate of copper oxided, and is 
used as a paint or dye for vegetable fabrics, Chem- 
ists have not yet learned how to apply it to wool or 
silk, and it is too expensive to be so applied. The 
dust of all woolen carpets, however, is unfavorable 
to health. There was much less consumption and 
lung disease in this country when painted floors were 
the rule, and carpeted floors the exception. 


Taking Geometric Plans by Photography. 

It is announced in Paris that M. Chevalier, the 
optician, has succeeded in arranging an apparatus for 
taking geometric plans by photography. According 
to the ‘* Journal of the Society of Arts” the instru- 
ment is provided with a meridinal telescope and a 
compass, in order to set it to any given point. A 
circular collodionized glass is placed at the bottom 
.of a camera-obscura formed of copper, and moved by 
clockwork, so as to describe within a given time the 
outer circle, of which the station chosen is the cen- 
tre, and the various objects as they are received in 
turn by the lens, are photographed on the circular 
plate through an exceedingly narrow slit in the side 
of a copper box. The operation is repeated at their 
stations, in order to avoid error, and the result is said 
to be highly satisfactory. The thin, circular plates 
are used to lay down on paper all the points of the 


On the journey of life, as the guide-board directs, 


silver; the chandelier one small, swaying mast of | yo matter how rugged the pathway appear, 
brilliants, everything so bewildering, so beautiful, 80 | xo matter how thick are the objects of fear— 
unlooked for, that the girl stood there, holding her | How long seems this way, or the other how near, 


Ifa mountain should grimly arise in thy path, 
are so worn out, a glass of wine and a biscuit will | pe not turned aside although rocks bar the way, 


Though treacherous darkness would bid thee to stay, 
“Do you mean—do you wish me to go in there? Is | Climb up to the top, and from thence hail the day! 


“You can soon assure yourself,” he said, with 4] ppough the tempest with clouds robes the dark cliffs 


for awhile. I will be the slave that waits upon you.” | Though around thee the loud thunder anthem be rolled— 
“How did you ever know they called me princess?” | Though the icy sleet thickens thy blood with the cold, 
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KEEP TO THE RIGHT! 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 
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Keep to the right. 


Keep to the right. 


Keep to the right. 


Keep to the right. 


above, 
Keep to the right. 


Keep thine eye fixed aloft, and with heart firm and bold, 
Keep to the right. 


If an ocean, to foam lashed, should threaten to whelm, 
Keep to the right. 

Shut thine eyes to its wild and its hollow-tongued roar, 
Mark not the fierce billows that sweep on before, 
Plunge in and strike out for the opposite shore, 

Keep to the right. 


Though ruin should threaten to crush thee to earth, 
Keep to the right. 

Though skeleton Want in thy face broadly stare, 
Thy food be but bones, and thy bed the beasts’ lair, 
Struggle on, battle nobly, and never despair, 

Keep to the right. 


Let not syren song tempt from the pathway aside— 
Keep to the right. 

Let not honey-tongued Pleasure have power to charm, 
Be proof against ease—against Plenty’s broad palm, 
Thrust them quickly aside with a resolute arm— 
Keep to the right. 


Shut thy ear to the tempters that thick flock around, 
Keep to the right. 

Bar thy heart e’en to Love should it counsel amiss, 
Turn thy lips far away from its sweet, Judas kiss; 
Choose anything rather than Wrong’s transient bliss— 
Keep to the right. 


But one pathway there is that will carry thee safe— 
Keep to the right. 

It may lead thee up mountains and o’er the wild main, 
It may gnaw thee with hunger and rack thee with pain, 
But it endeth in heaven. If that thou wouldst gain, 
Keep to the right. 
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WILMER FARM. 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


I.—LOST. 

For the third time within half an hour, Ruth Wil- 
mer came to the outer kitchen door, and looked 
anxiously across the meadows. It lacked an hour 
yet of sunset, but the stifling heat of day was past, 
and the cool evening breeze was beginning to steal 
down from the hills behind the house. Already the 
familiar noises of the long summer day were growing 
fainter, or had ceased entirely. The whirring sound 
of the cradles through the grain no longer greeted 
the attentive ear of the listener in the doorway, but 
she could hear the laugh of the men in the fields, 
away beyond the barn, as they finished binding the 
sheaves and loaded the wagons with them. It was 
hardly time yet for Adam and his hands to leave 
their work for the day, as Ruth Wilmer must have 
known; for she had labored with her husband almost 
twenty summers, and knew his ways and times bet- 
ter than any one else. But this evening it would 
have seemed to any person who was at all familiar 
with her, as if some unusual care or anxiety op- 
pressed her mind. The supper-table was spread as 
early as five o’clock; and since then she had been 
hovering uneasily about it, re-arranging all its de- 
tails, while there was nothing in its inviting appear- 
ance to improve, passing from itinto the great square 
sitting-room, being careful to close the door behind 
her, and anon re-appearing in the kitchen. Thrice; 
at last, as we have said, had she gone to the door, and 
looked eagerly off towards the yellow fields where 
the forms of the men were faintly distinguishable 
from the sheaves of wheat which they bound; and 
this last time she paused longer, looked more intent- 
ly, and seemed to wait more wearily than before. 
She was a slight, delicate woman of the middle 
age, with a patient, careworn look that spoke of years 
of toiland sorrow. We do not look for beauty or its 
traces after forty years have done their devouring 
work with the human face; but there was that in 
the features of Ruth Wilmer, which would have re- 
minded a stranger that here time and grief had dealt 
hardly with a fair, young face. There was still an 
almost classic delicacy in every outline of her fea- 
tures, and there was yet something like slumbering 
vivacity in her dark hazel eyes; but the red had 
faded from her cheek, and envious gray threads had 


that pale, sorrowful face there was a look of patient, 
uncomplaining weariness, such as that other Ruth 
of a day long gone may have worn when she gleaned 
in the fields of Boaz. And Ruth Wilmer had glean- 
ed in the fields of her Boaz; but the labor had been 
hard and long, and would always be incomplete ; and 
sorrow had visited her heavily since her home and 





plan described. 














reverie into which she had fallen, and she passed 
hastily into the sitting-room, closing the door care- 
fully behind her again. 
ceased her work for a moment to listen to the sweet, 
low voice, that for a few moments sang a lullaby: 


streaked her rich brown hair, andover the whole of | for five years. I know you forbade me ever to see 


The girl in the kitchen 


“ Slumber, darling, wake to-morrow, 
Sleep away this night of sorrow, 
Slumber sweetly, sleep forever, 
Happy thou to waken never! 
Calmly, sweetly, slumber, dearie— 
Life is long, and earth is weary.”’ 


The troubled wail gradually ceased, and was fol- 

lowed by the low tones of two voices talking together. 

This continued for a few moments, and then Ruth 

entered the kitchen again, and the girl resumed her 

labor at the table. 4 
“Don’t go into the sitting-room, Ann, please,” 

Mrs. Wilmer said, speaking less like the mistress of 
her own house than like her own domestic. ‘And 

if anybody happens to come in here by the back way, 

tell them—tell them—” 

Her voice faltered, and a slight dash of color stole 
into her cheek. She had been educated by parents 
of the old Puritan descent, and the equivocal words 
were checked on her lips at the thought. 

“Tell them I don’t wish to have anybody go into 
that room to-night.” 

And again she went to the door, and leaned against 
the casing. The puzzled servant looked curiously 
from her toward the sitting-room, and soliloquizea 
as she continued her stouring: 

‘Some new trouble, I know, for poor Miss Wil- 
mer. All day, since noon, nobody but her has been 
in there. Wonder does she think she can keep that 
child away from old Adam, sharp as he is? He'll 
be bound to see it, and know just whose it is, and 
where it came from; and that’s just what Ann Win- 
kle would like to know. I think we will have a 
scene here to-night.” 

And this was evidently what Ruth Wilmer feared. 
The sun had now dipped low down behind the hori- 
zon, and at the signal, the tired laborers in the wheat 
tield willingly ceased their toil. The great Penn- 
sylvania wagon with its six horses was filled with 
its burden of yellow sheaves for the last time that 
day, and with little barefoot Ben, the chore-boy, 
astride one of the wheelers, chirruping and swing- 
ing his long lash at the leaders, it trundled slowly 
across the fields, and up the lane. Following it 
came a procession of hardy, browned sons of toil, 
their coats and cradles across their shoulders, which 
were bowed from habit, as if their arms still swung 
the cradle; and with them was Adam Wilmer, the 
owner of these broad and fertile acres. He was a 
tall, lithe man, of irony, bony frame, and thin, an- 
gular face. Nature had wasted no superfluities in 
his composition; and you would feel, in looking at 
him, that you saw a toiler, and nothing more; a man 
whose soul was in his daily work, and in the gains it 
brought him. There was little like human sympa- 
thy in his hard, stern face, with its thin lips and 
forbidding eyes. Children did not confide in him, and 
women called him a heartless, grasping man, and 
pitied the lot of poor Ruth. He might have been 
fifty years old, but his hair had been the same iron- 
gray color for the last half of it, and you could not 
judge from any ordinary test. 
Up the lane they came, while the crickets in the 
grass chirped their evening song, and the rich glow 
of the western heavens kept back the night for a little 
time. The wagon turned aside into the barnyard, 
the men following to unload it, while Adam Wilmer 
passed on toward the house. He wondered that the 
horn had not blown for supper, and possibly a faint 
suspicion of something unusual, a mere shadow, cross- 
ed his mind, as he saw his wife waiting for him at 
the kitchen door. Time was, long before, when they 
were first married, that Ruth never failed to meet 
him thus as he returned from the fields; but his 
forbidding had checked her in the habit, and 
he never now cared for or expected any such greet- 
ing. He stopped at the trough to wash the dust and: 
sweat from his face, and then walked on toward the 
kitchen. Ruth did not step aside to let him pass. 
As he stood on the lower step, his head was ona 
level with hers; and, looking into his face with an 
imploring, deprecating glance, she placed both her 
hands on his shoulders, and kissed him. The unex- 
pected novelty of the proceeding startled him, an- 
gered him a little; and he stepped back with’a word 
of rebuke on his lips. 

*O husband, don’t be angry with me.” Ruth 
spoke in a low, hurried tone. ‘I’ve been so anx- 
ious for you to come all day, and—” 

“Ts supper ready?” 

His voice was harsh and quick. Ruth started, 
hesitated in confusion, and burst into tears. Her 
husband looked at her in passive astonishment, with 
no evidence of curiosity in his face. 

*Q Adam, my husband, you must not be angry 
with me.” She took hold of his arm with both her 
hands, and drew him after her to the end of the 
passage-way, which ran from the kitchen to the sit- 
ting-room, for her restless eyes had discovered that 
Ann Winkle was listening intently to every word. 
“‘ There’s somebody in this room that we haven’t seen 





her, and I never thought to open our doors to her, 
for she’s made us grief enough, God knows; but my 
heart yearned to her this morning, and—” 

Her tears feel thick and fast on the hands that she 
held in her own. Once she tried to lay her head on 
his shoulder, but he shook it off impatiently, and 
said not a word. 


how could I help it? She’sin the other room now; 
and O husband, you will, you must forgive her!” 
He did not see the pleading, imploring eyes that 
were raised to his; he would not have been moved 
by them, had he seen them. As he stood there with 
his wife’s thin hands clasping his, and her trembling 
voice pleading with a woman’s earnest tenderness for 
the poor outcast, he deliberately steeled his heart 
against her apjrals, and gathered firmness to deny 
them. It was no hard matter. 
“Who is it?” He did not ask the question in good 
faith, for he well knew what the answer must be; 
but he wished to gain time for the hardening of his 
heart. - 
“It is Marian! Shecame in with her child this 
morning, just after you went away, when nobody 
paw her, and I fownd her in the sitting-room. And 
J Adam, itis almost killing me to think.of it—she 
stayed all night in the barn, with that dear little 
child, because she was afraid you would send her 
away! She’s afraid to see you now, and I’ve had 
hard work to make her stay; but I’ve told her that 
you would forgive her, and take her back to your 
heart. She’s so white and thin, and not at all like 
our little Marian, and I—” 
Her feelings overpowered her, and she sobbed bit- 
terly. For the first time, Adam Wilmer answered 
her appeals. 
“ Ruth, I will forgive you this weakness, foolish as 
it is; but never ask me, never expect me to take 
back that unhappy girl to my affections. She is not 
my daughter; she ceased to be when she brought 
sorrow and disgrace upon us both. I had hoped 
never to see nor know more of her, for she must be as 
a stranger tome. I will see her, but only to bid her 
leave forever, the house which her wickedness has 
cursed. Come with me.” 
Mrs. Wilmer trie4 to hold him back, but he grasp- 
ed her shoulder roughly, and drew her after him 
into the sitting-room. A slight, girlish figure rose 
from the further corner, and came slowly toward 
them through the gloom of twilight, holding a child 
tightly clasped to her breast. It was a reproduction 
of Ruth Wilmer that approached them, but far thin- 
ner, paler, and with a face more deeply marked with 
the traces of grief and pain. Any heart less hard 
than Adam Wilmer’s must have melted with pity 
at the sight of that face, beautiful still, but O how 
careworn and grief-stricken! The father paused in 
the centre of the room, his wife clinging to his 
shoulder; and the outcast raised her tearful eyes 
from the floor, and looking shrinkingly to his face, 
like another Magdalen, murmured the single word: 
“ Father!” 
He folded his arms resolutely across his breast, 
and drew himself back defiantly. 
“Girl, I am not your father!” and his voice had 
not a grain of pity in it. “*How have you dared to 
come here? You are nothing to me; I disown you 
forever. Leave my house, and never, never darken 
its doors again.” 
The outcast’s head fell upon her breast, and the 
light of hope in her eyes gave place to a settled look 
of pain. The little child looked curiously into her 
face, and put her dimpled hand caressingly upon 
the thin cheek next her own; and then looking 
around the room, she saw Adam Wilmer and Ruth, 
With some impulse which only the mind of a little 
child could entertain, she stretched out both arms 
to Adam, and with a cunning baby accent, lisped one 
of the few words she had been taught—“Take, 
take!” 
It was an appeal too strong for the obdurate man 
to resist. The little face was strangely like that of 
his own little Marian in days gone by, when she was 
a laughing, innocent child, and rejoiced his heart 
with her winning, childish ways. The influence had 
been a soothing one, and he had not forgotten it, 
much as he desired to erase all memory of the lost 
Marian; and now he found something of this old 
feeling creeping about his heart. 
‘Take the child,” he said to his wife. Ruth took 
it from its mother’s unresisting arms, and laid it 
upon his breast. Its little arms wound round his 
neck, and its head was placed confidingly on his 
shoulder. The actions were just those of little Marian, 
and his heart warmed to it. Soon the mother looked 
up again, and now there was something like defiance 
in her face. 
“Give me back my child,” she said, “and I will 
leave you forever. Ishould have known better than 
to come atall; but I was afraid little Ruth would 
suffer when the winter comes, and I was weak 
enough to think there might be some pity left. But 
nobody has pity. Give her to me, and I will go.” 
It was a strange, strange tableau which that room 
presented. Ruth Wilmer had thrown her arms 
about her child, and was sobbing on her breast; 
Marian stood holding out her arms for her babe, 
while her face alternated between anger and grief; 
and Adam still held the child in his arms, looking 
with unchanged eapression at his wife and daughter. 
“Ruth,” he said, “I will not change my mind 
about that girl. She has passed out from the book of 
my life, and cam never return to her place at my 
hearth. But toward this innocent being, the con- 
sequence of her wickedness, I feel nothing but pity. 
If you consent, and if she will regard its welfare 
enough to give it te us, we will take it and care for 
it. I think it might better die at once than to starve 
through a miserable childhood with her. Shall we 
keep her?” 
Marian trembled and turned still paler, if it were 
possible; and with a mother’s love predominant in 
her heart, she snatched the child from her father, 








name had been those of Adam Wilmer. 


“Don’t blame me, Adam; but I took her in—for 


and hugged it passionately. 
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“ My darling—my darling!” she sobbed, in a pas- 
sion of grief, and covered its face with her kisses. 
“TI cannot live without you; life is all dull and blank 
when youare not with me; but O, how can I keep 
you with me? Nobody cares for me—nobody will 
help me; you will starve before my eyes. O God, 
help me—God help me; it must be so!” 

She pressed one long, last kiss upon its lips, and 
placed it in Adam Wilmer’s arms. She would have 
left the house immediately, but before she could 
reach the door the arms of Ruth encircled her, and 
the agonized woman clung to her in a frenzy of 
pain. 

‘‘ My daughter, my own dear Marian,” she mur- 
mured, “‘ mine always, always! Your mother loves 
you, child, and God will not desert you, for my sake, 
for he has said that when father and mother forsake 
you, he will take you up. lf you can ever let me 
know where to find you—but Adam will watch me, 
and I may never see you again. QO Marian, Marian, 
why does God deal so hardly with us?” 

The trustful faith with which she had first spoken 
deserted her in the bitterness of the parting, and 
she ended with a long, despairing wail. Marian 
gently released herself from the clinging arms, and 
smoothing down her mother’s hair over her temples, 
answered her with a broken voice: 

“Dear mother, when I was small, almost as small 
as Ruthy, there, you used to tell me of the better 
life beyond the skies. If there’s nothing left for us 
to hope for, there’s that at least; and, God willing, 
we'll meet there some long, happy day. Take care 
of my baby, mother, as you used to take care for your 
own. That’s all; good-by!” 

There was one more long, heart-rending embrace, 
and then Marian again unwound the arms that em- 
braced her. She looked toward-her child as if she 
would have taken it again to her, and it had now 
grown restive in Adam’s arms, and called ‘‘ mamma, 
mamma ;” but with a convulsion which almost caused 
her to sink to the floor, she staggered towards the 
door. The loud merry voices of the men at their 
supper cume from the kitchen, but she never heard 
them, Adam laid the child, now crying loudly for 
its mother, on the sofa, and overtook Marian —_— 
she had laid her hand upon the latch. 

“ Not that way,” he said; and taking her by the 
wrist, led her through the parlor, to the front door. 
Peering cautiously out, he made sure that no one 
was passing, and that there was no one within sight 
or hearing; and then passing out upon the porch, he 
closed the door behind them. 

“T wish you to understand,” he said, coldly and 
calmly, ‘‘that I take your child from no motive of 
compassion to you. I regard its welfame only; and 
in bringing it up, I shall see that your name is never 
mentioned to it. Neither Ruth nor any other person 
shall ever teach it that it hasa mother. You must 
be as one dead, to it and to us.” 

© father, spare me! Pity me, and do not keep 
little Ruth entirely from me!” 

“ Hush—the men in the kitchen may "hear you! 
Does any one know of your presence here?” 

She could not speak, and answered by a shake of 
the head. ' 

“Then nobody must know-—it. Here is money; 
three hundred dollars; travel as far as it will take 
you. I wishit to be a secret from every one that you 
have been here; and mark me—if you ever return— 
if you are ever seen hanging about here—your child 
goes to the poorhouse. That is all.” 

“ Father—” 

The slam of the door cut short her last appeal. 
Dashing the tears from her eyes, she threw the bank- 
notes which he had put in her hand indignantly 
upon the ground, and placed her foot on them. Then 
another change came over her. Taking them from 
the ground, she put them carefully away, and mov- 
ing further into the shade of the great elm that grew 
by the roadside, she fell on her knees and lifted up 
her heart in silent, earnest prayer for her little Ruth; 
and then she rose and moved off a few steps. But 
the powerful mother-love still held her to the spot; 
and yielding to its influence, she crept around the 
hoyse, and crouched low under the sitting-room 
window. Through the murmur of voices that cawe 
from the kitchen, she could hear the sobs of her 
mother, and the unquiet voice of little Ruth repeat- 
ing her own name. She found the strength at last— 
who can teil how?—to tear herself away; and so, an 
alien from ner faiher’s house, she left it for the 
second time. She went, as she-had come, in the 
darkness of the night, and no eye saw her, except 
those of that Father to whom none are aliens. 





IIl.—GROPING IN THE DARK. 

ADAM WILMER and his wife had lived upon the 
place where our truthful record introduces them, for 
five years. Their antecedents were unknown in the 
neighborhood, and with reason; for they had, in 
reality removed hither from avery remote part of 
the country, and left no trace behind them by which 
they might be followed. It was more than remark- 
able that Marian had succeeded in finding them, as 
we have seen; for he had supposed that he had left 
no clue to assist in his discovery. 

He was always a proud man; proud as well of the 
stern Puritan stock of which he came, as in the 
wealth which he had inherited. The flight of his 
daughter from his roof at first almost crushed him 
to the earth. His rigid pride could not comprehend 
how such a misfortune could overtake him, of all 
men; and when he came to understand the truth, his 
tirst determination was to sever every association 
that attached him to his home, and go to some 
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strange place where no one could reproach him for 
the stain upon his name; his next, to cast his erring 
child from him forever. He had done as he willed to 
do. He came to his new home, a total stranger, 
and none of the neighbors about him knew or sus- 
pected that he had ever had a child. The grief- 
stricken appearance of Mrs. Wilmer, and his own 
taciturn, unsocial nature, had caused much comment; 
but the secret had been kept, and his honor, the un- 
tarnished name of the Wilmers, cloaked from blame 
in the eyes of his new associates. 

He realized the peril of discovery which he incur- 
red by adopting little Ruth; but, upon the other 
hand, the old, fond feeling of the father was too 
strong to be entirely repressed, and he could not but 
yield to it. The child was represented to the neigh- 
bors as the orphan of a distant relative; and as there 
was no reason to disbelieve the story, it was accepted 
as true by all—with perhaps the exception of the 
watchful Ann Winkle. She was observed to look 
grave and mysterious whenever the subject of little. 
Ruth’s family was mentioned; but whatever may 
have been her suspicions, she kept them carefully to 
herself, for her affection for Mrs. Wilmer was great, 
and would have prompted her to do much more than 
this. 

The Wilmers had no definite knowledge of the age 
of Ruth, but supposed her to be about three years old. 
The child at first grieved sorely for her mother, and 
frequently burst into a passion of tears, and would 
wake in the night, and plead to go to “Mamma 
Marian.” But childish grief quickly passes; were it 
otherwise, the frail little vessel could not bear the 
storm of grief which may beat wearily upon stouter 
craft. Gradually Ruth forgot her sorrow, and its 
cause, and began to run cheerfully about the house 
and yard. She was a pretty, graceful little sprite, 
and soon became the pet and pride of the whole 
house. Her sway over Adam Wilmer was an un- 
disputed one. When he seemed in his sternest and 
most unamiable mood, it needed but the hand of 
little Ruth upon his knee to bring a smile to his 
face, and her childish caresses were never repelled. 
After a year or two more, she grew large enough to 
carry the great dinner-pail to the hands who worked 
in the distant fields, and the water-jug to the har- 
vesters in summer; but her chief delight was to sit 
perched up on the wheat-sheaves when Ben drove 
the wagon, and to throw the ears at his curly head, 
laughing in great glee when he menaced her with 
his long lash. 

She was not old enough then to think that per- 
haps Ben might be something more to her by-and- 
by than the chore-boy who made her willow whis- 
tles, and brought her mandrakes from the woods; 
for girls of nine years are not apt to think of such 
things. Ben, however, was now eighteen; and one 
day as he was ruminating over his work, he fell into 
@ train of thought that led him to a sudden con- 
clusion. 

““T’ve been here now about ten pee he solilo- 
quized, ‘‘ and suppose I’m likely to stay here always, 
working for ten dollars a month. Little Ruth—bless 
her brown eyes!—is most ten years old, and before 
long she’ll be large enough to wear long dresses, and 
go away to boarding-school, and have her beau, and 
—bother, I wont think of it! I'd Jike to know if I’m 
not fit to be something else but Ben the chore-boy!” 


Ben had grave doubts about the matter. He had 
attended the district school in the winter terms for 
several years, and improved the limited advantages | 
which it offered to his inquiring mind. He had a 
genuine thirst for knowledge, and a decided bent for 
mechanics; and after some reflection, he determined 
to enter upon a new path. He announced his inten- 
tion to Mr. Wilnier, who gave him a silent hearing, 
and a cold, half-sarcastic assent to his ideas. Then 
he sought out little Ruth, and confided his plan to 
her. She opened her eyes very wide, and looked 
very grave at the news. 

‘*T hate to have you go, Ben. When will you come 
back? It’llbe kind of lonesome here without you. 
There’s father Adam, always so still and solemn, 
and mother Ruth, who always looks so sad, and Ann | 
Winkle, as close as a trap, and—Ben, badn’t you 
better stay?” 

Ben took her little white hands in his great rough 
ones, and told her ail about his plans in life. If 
some world-weary cynic could have overheard the 
boy’s talk, it would have afforded him food for un- 
bounded mirth; but Ben was never more earnest in 
his life. 

“Tm eighteen now,” he said, ‘and getting to be 
aman very fast. I’ve an idea that I had better go 
away and make a man of myself,in earnest. By- 
and-by, after half a dozen years, maybe 1’ll come 
back, and look and act a little different from what I 
do now. Ruthy, you are quite a little girl now; but 
you wont always be, you know. What do you sup- 
pose you will think of me then?” 

**T expect to always like you, Ben. Why shouldn’t 
bud 

“I don’t know. You will go away to school ina 
few years, and maybe forget all about me.” 

And then Ruth solemnly declared that she should 
never like anybody half as well as Ben, and empha- 
sized the declaration with a kiss. 

“All very well,” thought the boy, “ if it only holds 
out.”” 

In good time his preparations for departing were 
all made, and his farewells spoken; and trying to 
swallow the great lump in his throat as he waved a 
last adieu to little Ruth from the gate, he shouldered 
his bundle, and trudged manfully to the depot where 
he was to take the cars to the city. 
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Six years is not a great space of time, but it makes 
marvellous changes. It passed away after Ben’s de- 
parture, and the usual course of life went on at the 
Wilmer Farm without any startling events to break 
its monotony. Six harvests were gathered, and the 
hands of Adam Wilmer grew none the less hard and 
brown from six more years of incessant toil, and his 
unsympathetic face none the less seamed and wrin- 
kled. His heart had suffered no change; his manner 
was as stern and repellant as ever—excepting still to 
little Ruth. Mrs. Wilmer was the same careworn, 
sad-eyed woman, always bearing meekly her burden 
of sorrow, and yearning secretly for the child that 
she might not see again. But Ruth was more changed 
by these years than the others. She was growing up 
to be a tall, handsome girl, with a bright, happy face, 
and Ruth Wilmer’s own beauty, as it must have 
been when she was as young as this Ruth. She had 
given up riding from the fields long before; in fact, 
she had not done so since Ben left. Letters had 
come to her very often from the city, which she had 
answered in a simple, childish way that was very 
charming to Master Ben. And in all this time, the 
secret of Ruth’s adoption had been closely kept. 
She herself had no suspicion of the truth, and time 
had reconciled everything that seemed strange in 
her relations with the Wilmers. The poor outcast 
had not once been seen at the farmhouse since she 
left it. Somewhere, during this time, her stricken 
heart had been struggling to bear up against the 
flood-tide of desolation that swept over it; or had it 
yielded, and was peace at last vouchsafed her? 


At the end of the sixth year, Ben came back to 
the farm for a visit. He, too, had changed, and 
much for the better; he was now a tall, stout young 
man, with a bold blue eye and a hearty honest voice; 
and he brought a great trunk marked, with “B. F. 
Bruce.” Ben had prospered wonderfully well; he 
was askillful machinist now, and next to the head 
of a large shop in the city, Ruth had not been for- 
gotten, if we may judge from the presents which the 
trunk held; and perhaps she began to comprehend 
what he meant when he urged herso hard not to 
forget him. Everybody was very proud of Ben; he 
was a great deal more now than the little chore- 
boy, and the little world of Wilmer Farm acted to 
him just as the great world always acts to success- 
ful men. Even Mr. Wilmer deigned to give hima 
few words of approval; but he thought more of the 
earnest kindness with which Mrs. Wilmer laid her 
thin hand upon his glossy head and told him that she 
was glad of his success, for he had always liked her; 
and very possibly he found something more agree- 
able yet, in the glad smile which Ruth gave him as 
she held out both hands. 

“Too old yet to kiss me, Ruthy?” he asked. She 
answered by putting up her mouth; and Benjamin 
was encouraged to think that ‘‘it would last.” A 
love story without a rival is perhaps an anomaly; 
but as ours is a simple record of the truth, it may 
stand as a fact, that Ruth never had any other lover 
than honest Ben Brace. 

Most of his two weeks’ leave was passed at the 
farmhouse, in company with Ruth. Occasionally he 
would go out with the men, to show them that he 
had not lost his taste or ability to work; but he 
could generally be found at the house. Mrs. Wil- 
mer was one of those sensible women who do not 
forget theirown young days, and the propriety of 
leaving young people alone when interested in each 
other’s company; but sometimes she brought her 
knitting into the parlor where they sat, and lenta 
tacit encouragement by her presence. 

They were sitting thus one afternoon, when Ben 
suddenly changed the subject of conversation. 

“By the way, Ruthy, I have just thought to tell 
you of a very odd thing that happened to me last 
week; and perhaps Mother Ruth will like to hearit. 
I can’t make out the meaning of it; but woman’s wits 
are proverbially sharper than men’s, and perhaps 
you can help me to explainit. One of the men in 
our shop had his arm badly hurt in the machinery, 
and I had him taken to the city hospital, as it was 
quite near by. An hour or two afterwards, I went 
over tosee him. They had put him to bed and given 
him a strong opiate, as he was in terrible pain; and 
there -was a quiet, sad-looking woman sitting by his 
bedside. She was not oll—not more than thirty-five 
—but I think she had one of the saddest faces I ever 
saw. After I had talked with her a little while, it 
occurred to me that there was a letter from Ruth in 
my pocket which had been handed tv me just before 
the accident at the shop, and which I had found no 
time to read; so I opened and read it there. It was 
the one in which you told me that Mr. Wilmer and 
Mother Ruth had at last determined to send you 
How it happened, I hardly know; 
but in my careless way some remark must have drop- 
ped from me, and before I was well aware of it, I was 
telling her all about you here, and particularly about 
Ruthy. She looked so hard at me, and seemed so 
eager and inquisitive, that after awhile I stopped; 
but she began to ask questions abont tbe school, 
where it was and who was in charge of it, and I 
presume got everything out of me that I knew about 
it. By-and-by, I began to think it strange that she 
should ask so many questions, and so inquired ab- 
ruptly, why she did so. 

“Your description of her reminds me of a dear 
little girl ofone of my friends who was left an orphan 
in the same way,” she said. She seemed much 
atfected, and even shed tears. 

Ruth listened with interest to the recital; but 
Mrs. Wilmer made some excuse, and left the room 
betore she had betrayed her emotion. 

“I don’t think it strange,” Ruth said. “The poor 





prised to see Mrs. Wilmer grow faint, and lean on 
his arm forsupport. Ben fanned her with his hat 
till she revived, and then waited with some curiosity 
to hear her explanation. 

“‘T must not tell you what affects me this way,” 
she said. “ You were always a good boy, Ben, and 
you will be satisfied to let it all pass, if I ask you to. 
Only,” and her voice faltered, “ promise me that you 
wont tell Mr. Wilmer a word of it! Don’t give him 
a hint about it; and don’t tell Ruthy what I’ve said 
to you. Will you, Ben?” 

He promised, of course; although the unexpected 
course which the affair had taken greatly mystifled 
him. And when he returned to the city, which he 
did the next week, he was astounded upon Mrs. Wil- 
mer’s placing a letter in a blank envelope in his 
hand, and asking him to deliver it to the nurse at the 
hospital. 

“Upon my soul,” Ben remarked, “this is marvel- 
lously strange. Couldn’t you give me a hint about 
it, Mrs. Wilmer?” 

“TI can’t tell you, Benny. It is all right, and you 
will know about it some day; but I want it to be se- 
cret now. Don’t lisp it to Mr. Wilmer; and, Ben, if 
you can find it in your way to help the poor woman 
in any manner, will you doit? Will you, Ben?” 

“Of course I will, Mother Ruth. And now, to 
change the suhject—in just three years from now, 
when Ruthy is through with her school, and 1 have 
made money enough, if one Ben Bruce should come 
here and ask you for Ruthy, what would you say?” 

“T would say, take her, Ben, and God bless you!” 
And Mrs. Wilmer reached up, and pressed her lips to 
his broad forehead, as he bent toward her. A tear 
ran down her cheek, as she thought of the mother to 
whom she could not send him for his answer; but 
she consoled herself with the thought that Marian 
would have liked Ben, and would have answered just 
as she did. 

So Ben went back to the city; not, it is to be pre- 
sumed, without some further talk with Ruth, and 
possibly with an explanation to Mr. Wilmer. The 
following month, the much-dreaded parting with 
Ruth took place, and under the charge of a neighbor 
who was going to New York, she left home for school. 
It was asad enough parting for her; perhaps more 
so for the Wilmers. Mrs. Wilmer’s wounds were 
re-opened by the painful scene; and as for her hus- 
band, he was visibly affected. Did he not, in that 
hour feel some stroke of remorse at the thought of 
the past, and his treatment of poor Marian? If so, 
he locked it carefully in his heart, and suffered no 
outward trace of it to betray the weakness, 
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THREE years more have passed, and we are again 
at the Wilmer Farm. It is winter now, and one of 
the most inclement nights of the season. Outside 
the farmhouse the fields are shining in the starlight 
with snow, and thereis a still, keen air that seems to 
pierce the flesh like the points of many needles; it is 
a bitter, biting night, and no one is abroad without 
good reason. But there is ample reason for the 
neighbors to come to the Wilmer Farm to-night, as 
they have been doing for two hours, till the house is 
full of them; for this is the night of Ruth’s wedding, 
and everybody is eager to see so pretty a bride as 
Ruth must be, and to know if Ben is really such a 
splendid fellow as they say he is, and to heartily wish 
them both long lives and much happiness. I think 
they had reason to be satisfied about their looks. 
Ruth was radiant with happiness, and*many eyes 
were turned admiringly upon her during the even- 
ing. No longer little Ruth, but a lovely realization 
of all that her childhood had promised, she leaned 
on Ben’s arm, and took no pains to conceal her proud 
satisfaction; and Ben looked very manly and hand- 
some, as he was bound to do. 

It was nine o’clock before the company had all as- 
sembled; and then the ceremony was performed, 
and the friends crowded forward with their congrat- 
ulations. Suddenly the door was flung wide open, 
sending a chill to every person in the room, and the 
figure of'a woman wrapped in a shawl, and witha 
hood over her facé, appeared to them. She stepped 
into the room, looked wildly round her, gave a 
strange hysterical laugh, and fell prostrate to the 
floor. 

Adam Wilmer seemed to have recognized her. The 
sudden apparition of the female had stricken part of 
the company with dismay, and they stood looking at 
her in helpless surprise. Others came forward to her 
assistance, Adam among the foremost. There was a 
physician present; and after a brief examination, he 
pronounced her nearly chilled to death. 

‘* Her pulse hardly moves at all,” he said. 
must have been exposed for hours to the cold.” 

Adam motioned some of the men to help him, and 
they carried her up to one of the chambers. His 
wife and other women speedily followed them, and 
the men withdrew, leaving the sufferer in the hands 
of the doctor and the women. 

The guests were gathered together in knots, whis- 
pering about the occurrence, when Adam Wilmer 
re-appeared among them. Some powerful feeling 
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woman told the truth, of course, and felt very bad 
for her friend’s child, What is there curious about 
it?” 

Ben told her that the woman’s manner, which he 
could hardly describe, was the strangest part of it; 
and so the matter was dropped. An hour afterward, 
when he ventured out to smoke his cigar under the 
shade of the elm, he found Mrs. Wilmer waiting for 
him. She asked him minutely about the hospital 
nurse; and when he had described her, he was sur- 
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affected him, and drew to him the attention of eve! 
one present. He leaned against the door, and bow 
his head upon his arm so as to hide his face; but 
stifled groan more than once attested the depth 
his emotion. A chill fell upon the company, and o 
by one they withdrew in silence from the house. A 
ter a time, he looked up. Benand Ruth were sitti 
together, the latter with both hands clasped over 
shoulder, and her head resting on it, while Ben loo 
¥ ed grave and troubled. Besides these, there was | 
one left. At this moment Mrs. Wilmer entered 
room. Her eyes were full of tears as she approac 
ed her husband, and looked up in his face with h 
old pleading look. But he did not repulse her no’ 
he looked sad and troubled, and there was no col 
ness in his eyes. 

“The doctor says she will die, Mrs, Wilmer falte 
ed. ‘She knows where she is, and asks for Rut 
Adam, can you forgive her now?” 

The stricken father could not speak, but motion 
to Ben and Ruth to go up to the chamber. As th 
left the room with Mrs. Wilmer, he threw hims 
prostrate upon the carpet, and writhed in the ago 
of his spirit. After a time he grew calmer, and r 
ing to his feet, walked slowly up the stairs. T 
door of the chamber was slightly ajar, and leani 
heavily against the wall, he looked at the table 
presented by the interior 9f the room, The form 
his daughter Marian was propped up in the bed, a 
her poor, thin face, upon which the shadow of des 
already rested, was whiter than the linen which 
touched. His wife knelt on one side, her face bu 
ed in the bed-clothes, and Ruth sat upon the oth 
Marian’s disengaged hand fondly stroking her ha 
The doctor had yielded his efforts toa mightier pov 
than his own, and stood with Ben at the foot of | 
bed. Several of the neighbors were grouped arou) 

“She is the same woman,” Ben muttered, “ tl 
asked me so many questions at the hospital, a 
that—” 

His eyes rested upon Mrs. Wilmer, and he gr 
silent. 

“Dear Mrs. Valmy,” Ruth sobbed, “is it rea 
you? I have not told them anything about you 
promise you I have not. You must get well, a 
they shall all love you as I do.” 

Adam bent forward as he heard these words, a 
surprise for the moment controlled his emotion. M 
Wilmer raised her tearful face from the counterpai 
but the words of Ruth did not seem to move h 
Marian drew her daughter’s head nearer to her, ¢ 
placed her arm about her neck. Ruth kissed | 
colorless lips which smiled sadly upon her, and tl 
burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, deary,” the dying woman said. 
had no right to come here, but I couldn’t stay av 
when I knew you were to be married. You cal 
me Mrs. Valmy, didn’t you? Yes, I remember; } 
mean the matron at the Seminary. How odd t 
my name should be Mrs. Valmy! Don’t you reme 
ber, deary, when you first came to Hazelwood | 
told me that you had no mother, and I sai 
would be your mother? And I was most the sa) 
wasn’t I, darling, for these three years? Not th: 
realy am your mother; O.no—nobody would th 
that—but it has seemed so. I know I shouldn’t hi 
come here, because—becanse—but no matter 
wanted so much to see my little Ruth as a bride, t 
I came all the way here on purpose; and when t! 
told me at the station that no one would bring 
here this bitter cold night, I was mad with th 
and so I came afvot. "T'was too much for me, des 
and I shall die before morning; but I can die hay 
with you near nie so.” 

Aguin the poor, wasted fingers smoothed down 
heavy braids of Ruth’s dark hair; and then draw 
her head to her breast, she gently rocked herself 
and fro, and sung, in a weak, tremulous voice 
child’s lullaby: 

* Slumber, darling, wake to-morrow, 
Sleep away this night of sorrow, 
Slumber sweetly, sleep forever, 
Happy thou to waken never! 
Calmly, sweetly slumber dearie,— 
Life is long, and earth is weary."* 


Ruth started, and gazed anxiously and with 
wilderment into the singer’s face. 

“It cannot be a dream,” she exclaimed. “TI kr 
those words; I remember your face long before 1 1 
you at Hazelwood; 1 have heard you sing that 
and those words in this house, when I was a chil 

“ No, no, child, you have not,” and Marian loo! 
round with a startled air. “I’m only Mrs. Val 
you know; how could you have heard me sing it 
longago? But you are my little Ruth, you kn 
and perhaps when I am dead, you will think of 
as you would have thought of your own mothe 
you had known her.” 

The chamber door swung wide open, and Ac 
Wilmer entered. Marian recognized him, and sh 
dered; but every trace of doubt and fear vanis' 
trom her face as she looked again. 

“‘ Father, father!” she cried, ‘do you forgive 














man. She clasped Kuth more closely to her, : 








at last? May Ruthy know me?—and will you | 
me before | die?” 

The strong man bowed his head to the eager cl 
of her arms, and his penitent tears mingled with 
own. 

* May the merciful God not hold me to @ strict 
count tor the past fifteen years,” he murmul 
“ Marian, my poor, lost child, I have sinned to gr 
pe tw be torgiven. What right had I to judg 
harshly, and tu drive you from me? You are | 
my child; and, Kuth, this is your mother.” 

A hagey smile irradiated the face of the dying | 
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affected him, and drew to him the attention of every 
one present. He leaned against the door, and bowed 
his head upon his arm so as to hide his face; buta 
stifled groan more than once attested the depth of 
his emotion. A chill fell upon the company, and one 
by one they withdrew in silence from the house. Af- 
ter a time, he looked up. Benand Ruth were sitting 
together, the latter with both hands clasped over his 
shoulder, and her head resting on it, while Ben look- 
ed grave and troubled. Besides these, there was no 
one left. At this moment Mrs. Wilmer entered the 
room. Her eyes were full of tears as she approach- 
ed her husband, and looked up in his face with her 
old pleading look. But he did not repulse her now; 
he looked sad and troubled, and there was no cold- 
ness in his eyes. 

“‘ The doctor says she will die, Mrs. Wilmer falter- 
ed. ‘She knows where she is, and asks for Ruth. 
Adam, can you forgive her now?” 

* (he stricken father could not speak, but motioned 
to Ben and Ruth to go up to the chamber. As they 
left the room with Mrs. Wilmer, he threw himself 
prostrate upon the carpet, and writhed in the agony 
of his spirit. After a time he grew calmer, and ris- 
ing to his feet, walked slowly up the stairs. The 
door of the chamber was slightly ajar, and leaning 
heavily against the wall, he looked at the tableau 
presented by the interior 9f the room. The form of 
his daughter Marian was propped up in the bed, and 
her poor, thin face, upon which the shadow of death 
already rested, was whiter than the linen which it 
touched. His wife knelt on one side, her face buri- 
ed in the bed-clothes, and Ruth sat upon the other, 
Marian’s disengaged hand fondly stroking her hair. 
The doctor had yielded his efforts toa mightier power 
than his own, and stood with Ben at the foot of the 
bed. Several of the neighbors were grouped around. 

“She is the same woman,” Ben muttered, “ that 
asked me so many questions at the hospital, and 
that—” 

His eyes rested upon Mrs. Wilmer, and he grew 
silent. 

“Dear Mrs. Valmy,” Ruth sobbed, “is it really 
you? Ihave not told them anything about you—I 
promise you I have not. You must get well, and 
they shall all love you as I do.” 

Adam bent forward as he heard these words, and 
surprise for the moment.controlled his emotion. Mrs. 
Wilmer raised her tearful face from the counterpane ; 
but the words of Ruth did not seem to move her. 
Marian drew her daughter’s head nearer to her, and 
placed her arm about her neck. Ruth kissed the 
colorless lips which smiled sadly upon her, and then 
burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, deary,” the dying woman said. “1 
had no right to come here, but I couldn’t stay away 
when I knew you were to be married. You called 
me Mrs. Valmy, didn’t you? Yes, I remember; you 
mean the matron at the Seminary. How odd that 
my name should be Mrs. Valmy! Don’t you remem- 
ber, deary, when you first came to Hazelwood you 
told me that you had no mother, and I said I 
would be your mother? And Iwas most the same, 
wasn’t I, darling, for these three years? Not that I 
really am your mother; O.no—nobody would think 
that—but it has seemed so. I know I shouldn’t have 
come here, because—because—but no matter I 
wanted so much to see my little Ruth as a bride, that 
I came all the way here on purpose; and when they 
told me at thestation that no one would bring me 
here this bitter cold night, I was mad with them, 

and so I cameafvot. *I'was too much for me, deary, 
and I shall die before morning; but I can die happy 
with you near nie so.” 

Aguin the poor, wasted fingers smoothed down the 
heavy braids of Ruth's dark hair; and then drawing 
her head to her breast, she gently rocked herself to 
and fro, and sung, in a weak, tremulous voice, a 
child’s lullaby: 

“ Slumber, darling, wake to-morrow, 
Sleep away this night of sorrow, 
Slumber sweetly, sleep forever, 
Happy thou to waken never! 
Calmly, sweetly slumber dearie,— 
Life is long, and earth is weary.’ 


Ruth started, and gazed anxiously and with be- 
wilderment into the singer’s face. 

“It cannot be a dream,” she exclaimed. “I know 
those words; I remember your face long betore 1 met 
you at Hazelwood; 1 have heard you sing that air 
and those words in this house, when I was a child.” 

“ No, no, child, you have not,” and Marian looked 
round with a startled air. ‘I’m only Mrs. Valmy, 
you know; how could you have heard me sing it so 
long ago? But you are my little Ruth, you know; 
and perhaps when I am dead, you will think of me 


you had known her.” 

The chamber door swung wide open, and Adam 
Wilmer entered. Marian recognized him, and shud- 
dered; but every trace of doubt and fear vanished 
from her fuce as she looked again. 

“Father, father!” she cried, ‘do you forgive me 
at last? May Ruthy know me?—and will you kiss 
me before I die?” 

The strong man bowed his head to the eager clasp 
of her arms, and his penitent tears mingled with her 
own. 

* May the merciful God not hold me to a strict ac- 
count for the past fifteen years,” he murmured. 

« “ Marian, my poor, lost cbild, I have sinned to griev- 
ously to be forgiven. What right had I to judge so 
harshly, and to drive you from me? You are still 
my child; and, Ruth, this is your mother.” 

A happy smile irradiated the face of the dying wo- 


as you would have thought of your own mother, if 


supported in the arms of Adam Wilmer and his wife, 
strove to give utterance to a few more words. 

“T thought I wanted to die a moment since,” she 
whispered; “but now I think [ would like to live 
longer. I never thought to yield my spirit up in this 
way; but God is good, and my child had been given 
back to me. It’s been a weary, weary life, and too 
hard to live over again; but O, how much I could 
love you all now! Don’t cry so, mother; maybe it’s 
better I should go now. You’ve been very good to 
me; I couldn’t have been with Ruthy at school but 
for you. Where are you, deary? Here? So you 
are; but the candles have gone out, haven’t they? 
"Twas a pretty cradle song, deary; and how strange 
you should remember it for fifteen years. Sing it, 
Ruthy, and I shall go to sleep.” 

In a voice broken by sobs, the daughter sang it 
through; but the words “life is long and earth is 
weary,” fell upon ears which death had deafened. 
And thus the poor, wounded spirit went to its 
home. Patient, meek and long-suffering, she had 
borne her heavy cross on earth; and who shall say 
that she shall hereafter be the Jeast among those 
whose garments are whiter than the snow that cov- 
ered her grave?. 














GRAND LODGE OF CONNECTICUT.—We learn from 
a correspondent that the annual meeting of the 
Grand Lodge of Connecticut commenced its session 
in New Haven on Wednesday morning, May 16th. 
About two hundred delegates were present, repre- 
senting seventy-eight Lodges, who reported an in- 
terest in the Order by the brethren in all parts of the 
State. 





A GRAND LODGE oF SoRROW.—On the 14th of 
May, at Herando, Miss., a ‘ Grand Lodge of Sorrow ” 
was held in commemoration of the death of so many 
rebels during the war. The services were most in- 
teresting, and the attendance large. Can’t the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts do something to commemo- 
rate the fate of so many Masons who fell while serv- 
ing their country? A monument or marble panels, 
with the names of Massachusetts Masons, in the new 
hall, would not be out of place. 





SuPREME CouNCIL.—One branch of the Supreme 
Council of the 33d degree has been in session at Free- 
mason’s Hall during the month of May. Some prom- 
inent Masons were present, and the gatherings ap- 
peared harmonious. 





CAN THE GRAND LODGE RECONSIDER?—A cor- 
respondent desires information on this point. Of 
course the Grand Lodge can reconsider its votes, and 
restore to the full rights of Masonry: a brother who 
has been expelled. It is the duty of the Grand 
Lodge to do justice, and when it finds that it has 
accomplished its purpose, and that the brother who 
has been disciplined is repentant, then the least it 
can do is to extend its right hand, and lift him up, 
and allow him to once’more enjoy all the benefits of 
Masonry. Provided, of course, the expulsion was 
not for crime, but merely expression of opinion. 





THE INDIAN CHIEF TECUMSEH. 

Brother Robert G. Scott, Past Grand Master of 
Virginia, in an address: delivered before the Grand 
Lodge of that State, in 1845, related the following 
anecdote, which he said was well authenticated, and 
vouched for by several witnesses now living: During 
the last war between this country and England, a 
large detachment of the northwestern army, under 
the command of General Winchester, was attacked 
at the river Raisin, and, after a sanguinary engage- 
ment, was overcome by a superior English and In- 
dian force. The ammunition of the Americans be- 
ing nearly expended, and all expectation of suctor 
vain, they surrendered, on the assurance of their con- 
querors that the prisoners should be treated with 
humanity. But they had scarcely laid down their 
arms,when the Indians commenced stripping them of 
their clothing, and beat and insuited all who ventur- 
ed to complain of such treatment. At length the pas- 
sions of the Indians becoming excited, many of the 
Americans were tomahawked and scalped. “It 
was,” says Brother Roberts, “ini the midst of such 
an exciting scene, that an Indian chief, with a lofty 
bearing, and the expression of gratification and ven- 
geance marked on his countenance, looked on this 
work of carnage and blood. Many of his best war- 
riors had tullen by the sure fire of the Kentucky rifle- 
men. He was chafed and maddened by the recent 
hot contest. In such a frame of mind, he discour- 
aged not the bloody tragedy. But behold now this 
red man of the forest. What superhuman influence 
has wrought such a change? Whither has gone 
that vengeful, that demon exultation? It is the cry 
of a Mason and a brother that has reached him—a 
cry asking for mercy, and speaking in a language 
which he comprehends and obeys. He springs from. 
the cannon on which he is resting, and with the 
swiftness of the deer of his native forest, he bounds 
among his followers and warriors, his tomahawk up- 











= She clasped Ruth more closely to her, and 


disregarded by his savage soldiers, utters the life- 
saving command, ‘Let the slaughter cease—kill no 
more white men.’ This was Tecumseh, a Mason, 
who, with two other distinguished chiefs of his 
tribe, had years before been united to our Order, 
while on a visit to Philadelphia.” 

The Percy Anecdotes record another instance of 
the attention of T h to his ic obligations: 
An officer, in a skirmish with a party of British and 
Indians, in the late war, was severely wounded and 
unable to rise; two Indians rushed towards him to 
secure his scalp as their prey; one appeared to be a 
chief warrior, and was clothed in British uniform. 
The hatchet was uplifted to give the fatal blow— 
the thought passed his mind that some of the chiefs 
were Masons, and with this hope he gave the masonic 
sign—it stayed the arm of the savage warrior—the 
hatchet fell harmless to the ground—the Indian 
sprang forward—caught him in his arms, and the 
endearing title of brother fell from his lips. That 
Indian was Tecumseh. 
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A BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


The sunlight that follows a shipwreck is not less 
beautiful though it shines upon the remains of a 
broken bark; what is saved is so much more precious 
than that which has been lost. The domestic circle 
is always too small to allow of rupture; it is always 
too precious to’ make excusable any neglect to pre- 
vent or to heal disturbance. There are enough to 
minister, by hints and reports, to domestic unkind- 
ness; and unfortunately, the best, under such cir- 
cumstances, are much too prone to mistake, and thus 
misrepresent motives; and trifles, with no direct 
object, are magnified into mountains of intention- 
aloffence. It is the same in social life. Let us guard 
against it. Delicate relations are like the polish of 
costly cutlery; dampness corrodes, and rust, though 
removed, leaves a spot. 


THE TRICHIN 2. 


It is a singular fact that these disagreeable adven- 
turers always select the voluntary muscles, or those 
which are moved at our will. The heart and kid- 
neys, and those parts of the viscera which act inde- 
pendently of the will are scarcely ever affected. It 
is indeed a matter of dispute how the worms get dis- 
tributed so generally over the body; some anatomists 
asserting that they make their way directly by bor- 
ing, as the ship-worm bores through a piece of tim- 
ber; but Dr. Thudichum, who was appointed in 1864 
to investigate the subject by the medical officer of the 
Privy Council, asserts that they enter the circulation, 
and are in this manner distributed equally over every 
part of the body. Leuckhart says they penetrate 
the sarcolemma, and eat the muscular fibre itself. 
Dr. Thudichum says that he has never seen but once 
the worm in the muscle, but always outside of it. It 
is certainly a strange fact that, in many cases, per- 
sons gttacked with trichinias have not only perfectly 
recovered from its effects, but have become as strong 
asever. It could scarcely have happened that the 
muscles of these patients had been fed upon by vast 
colonies of worms, which would have inevitably de- 
stroyed them beyond repair. The probability is that 
the worm finds its way into all the tissues. Between 
the third and fourth week after immigration, the 
trichina has become full grown, and now it begins 
to prepare its capsule. It becomes fixed to the spot 
in which it is, solid matter is deposited around it, 
and curled up it lies immovable in its plastic capsule, 
and dies unless received again into the alimentary 
canal of another animal, which in this case of course 
it never does. 

The presence of these encapsuled trichinz in the 
muscles may cause irritation, but that speedily sub- 
sides; and it is pretty clear that many persons suffer 
little harm from them whilst thus curled up, as they 
have been found in the bodies of subjects that bave 
been dissected, and whose previous history gave no 
evidence of their existence. 

On the other hand the disease, when severe, puts 
on many of the characteristic symptoms of well 
known diseases. The fever caused by the presence 
of the parent worm in the intestines may be, as it 
often has been, taken for gastric fever. Then, again, 
when the young worms are immigrating into the mus- 
cles most excruciating agony seizes the patient; he 
cannot move a muscle without the utmost pain, and he 
lies generally upon his back, with his legs a little 
apart, covered with perspiration. The face and neck 
become tumid with a dropsical effusion, which gen- 
erally extends to the legs and abdomen. An attack 
of acute rheumatic fever appears to have seized the 
individual, but for the want of the heart symptoms. 
Again the disease simulates cholera and typhus, and 
indeed poisoning, in many of its symptoms; but 
those who have seen a genuine case of trichiniasis 
cannot be deceived, as the whole symptoms present 





doubt a piece of the living muscle has been excised 
from the biceps muscle of the arm;‘and this test is 
» almost certain to be conclusive, as the worm is dis- 
tributed, in severe cases, in profusion through every 
voluntary muscle of the entire body. 

The progress of the disease is pretty much as follows: 
During the first stage, which lasts from a week to ten 
days, there is great intestinal disturbance, caused by 
the presence of the parent trichinzw in the intestines, 
giving rise in severe cases to alarming diarrhoa as 
may be expected. 

The second stage lasts a fortnight or three weeks— 
seldom longer; during this time the immigration of 
the young trichinz hatched in the intestinal passage, 
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is taking place, hence the agony throughout the body 


are consistent with no other disease. In cases of | 


the dropsy in the face, the hurried breathing, and 
the fever; although the dropsy becomes genuine, it 
in no manner depends upon kidney disease, as that 
organ is never affected in any way. 

In the fourth week the: immigration has entirely 
ceased, and the worm is beginning to be incapsulated. 
From this time the patient begins to recover, the ap- 
petite improves, the pains become less, and unless 
complications arise, as in other severe fevers, the 
patient gradually passes into a state of health. Death 
may, however, take place at any stage of the disease. 
At the great outbreak of this disease, which took 
place at Caibe, Germany, it was observed to happen 
on the fifth, eighth, fourteenth, twenty-first and 
forty-second days of the illness. Death generally is 
brought about by exhaustion; the exhaustive diar- 
rhea which sometimes occurs, together with the in- 
ability to take food, and the terrible agony, easily 
explains its termination. 

The difficulty connected with the treatment of this 
disease, is consequent upon the impossibility of know- 
ing what,is really the matter in its early stages, when 
treatment is alone useful. In regular outbreaks of 
the disease, the physician is led to suspect the evil in 
the beginning, and then it can be cut shurt by de- 
stroying and expelling the parent worms before they 
have had time to colonize the intestines with their 
young. Butat the commencement of an outbreak, 
or in isolated cases, the symptoms are too like those 
of gastric fever to lead to a suspicion of the real na- 
ture of the affection. z 

Prevention is far better than cure, and happily this 
can be easily accomplished. As pork is the only 
means by which a parasite can enter the human 
frame, we have only to take care that we eat it 
thoroughly cooked. 

Americans have a strong prejudice in favor of do- 
ing a leg of pork well, however much they may like 
beef and mutton underdone. The Germans are apt 
to suffer desperate outbreaks of this disease, because 
they are fond of smoked sausages, in which no heat 
is applied to the meat. The severity of the infection 
depends indeed upon the amount of cooking to which 
the trichinous meat has been subjected, and the or- 
der in which it is affected is as follows: raw meat, 
smoked sausages, cervelat ges, raw ked 
ham, raw smoked sausage, fried sausage, fried meat- 
balls, brawn, pickled pork, blood sausage, boiled pork. 
As few people ate likely to eat raw pork, there seems 
little danger to be apprehended from the most dan- 
gerous item on the list, but if is well to know that 
boiled pork is in all cases the most harmless. 

The power of the worm to resist heat and cold is 
very remarkable. ‘They have been frozen to five de- 
grees below centigrade, and have been thawed to life 
again. Ordinary vermifuges are powerless against 
them—their vitality is as great as that of the wheel- 
worm, which seems almost indestructible. Let our 
friends then take care never to touch the smallest 
portion of underdone pork, and beware of German 
sausages, polonies, and things of the same kind, as 
they would beware of an assassin. 

Before the discovery of the new disease, trichiniasis, 
several epidemics occurred in Germany, which very 
much puzzled physicians. In two or three cases it 
was supposed that the persons suffering had been 
poisoned in some mysterious manner, and judicial 
inquiries were instituted without any result. More 
generally, however, the outbreaks were attributed to 
rheumatic fever or typhus fever. It was observed 
at the time of their occurrence tBat the outbreaks were 
confined to particular families, regiments or villages. 

The symptoms, then obscure, are recognized as 
those of the trichiniasis; indeed, there seems to be 
little doubt that they were the outbreaks of this dis- 
order. They all occurred in the spring of the year, 
the time of the pig-sticking in Germany, and the 
very characteristic swelling @f the face, in the ab- 
sence of any kidney disease was observed. 

The mortality arising from this disease is in» dfrect 
ratio of the severity of the attack, and this depends 
upon the number of worms which may chance to be 
introduced into the body. One pig is sufficient to 
produce an epidemic far and wide; indeed, many of 
those which have ravaged Germany within these last 
three or four years have been traced to one trichin- 
ous pig. 

At the outbreak at Planen one person died out of 
thirty attacked. At Calbe, where the epidemic was 
more severe, seven persons died out of thirty-eight 
infected; at Hettstadt, where one trichinous pig in- 
fected a hundred and fifty-eight persons, twenty- 
eight died. From these facts the formidable nature 
of the intection may be gathered. 

If sudden epidemics can be traced to the action of 
an obscure worm, may we not hope that many of our 
disorders, now obscure in their origin, and conse- 
quently unmanageable and incurable, will in time 
come to light, and be amenable to treatment? Pos- 
sibly some miore subtle power even than the micro- 
scope will be discovered, and give us the power of 
scrutinizing diseased conditions, and finding out the 
agents so steadily at work in bringing the human 
machine to misery and premature death. 











STATISTICS OF PARis.—Paris has fifty barriers, 
24 boulevards, 2258 streets, 157 passages, 70 squares, 
35 quays, 22 bridges, il palaces, 500 hotels, 33,341 
houses, 225,000 households, 25.500 shops, 115 fountains, 
28 great and 17 smaller markets, 12 hospitals and 22 
barracks, 10 public libraries, 250 educational es- 
tablishments, 2 tobacco factories, a mint which 
coins £48,000 sterling per day, besides canals, charit- 
able institutions, etc. The superficies of Paris covers 





19,500 English acres, and has 1,696,141 inhabitants. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE ROBIN’S LESSON. 


eee 
BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 
eee 


I saw a robin one morning 
Out on the old elm-tree; 

He set his dainty head one side— 
The saucy fellow !—in robin pride, 

And he sang a song to me; 

And I heard a lesson in that song, 
As plain as plain could be. 


** You sit in a pleasant parlor,’ 
I fancied the robin said; 
“* You want not fuel to keep you warm, 
You lack not friends to shield you from harm, 
You 've always a nice, soft bed: 
Chirp, chirp, chirp, how the wind does blow! 
And I 've not a roof to my head. 


“ You ‘ve just come up from your breakfast— 
Pray, wasn't it fresh and sweet ? 
And yet you look but ill-content, 
Your lips are curled, your brows are bent: 
(It’s going to snow, I weet!) : 
I'm cruel hungry—chirp, chirp, chirp— 
And I've not a crumb to eat! 


“ You ‘ve silks, and woolens, and laces, 
To make you smart and fair; 
I have but one coat to my back, 
And that a sober grayish-black— 
Of breeches a single pair. 
Chirp, chirp, chirp,—now the sun is hid, 
And Jhaven't a cloak to wear! 


** You bear the image, you mortal, 
Of our creator, God; 
You 're straight, and strong, and tall; while I— 
I stand not clover-blossom high 
Above the emerald sod! 
You ‘ll sing in heaven when I am but— 
Chirp, chirp,—a bit of clod!" 


The wind blew chill from the harbor, 
And shook the tall elm-tree; 
It sharply beat the velvet crest, 
It rudely ruffied the orange breast 
That had sung the song to me; 
- And the robin spread his glossy wings, 
And far away flew he. 


I watched him till he grew a speck 
Against the gray March sky ; 

And when I turned my face away 

From the sunless light of the dismal day, 
It was with a deep-drawn sigh; 

And the heart in my breast seemed stifling me, 
And a tear was in mine eye: 


For I felt, as I never had felt before, 
(And as God meant I should,) 

How great had been the hurt I had wrought, 

With my fretful look and my selfish thought— 
How little the real good; 

And I said I would live a different life 
Thereafter, if I could. 
* * * e * * * 

I have done ill a-many times 
Since that morning so long ago, 

When I sat and listened, with moody brow, 

To the teacher perched on the bare, brown bough, 
While the sullen clouds hung low; 

Who sang in the face of the stinging wind, 
And in spite of the threatened snow! 


I have been careless of others’ woes, 
(I own it ompended knee ;) 

I have been petulant, proud and vain, 

Willful in pleasure, impatient in pain; 
Still, I dare think, I see 

That my soul is a better soul for the song 
The robin sang to me. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Tom Griggs’s Little Experiment. 


BY CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THOMAS HENRY GRIGGS. ought 
to have been the most happy couple on the face of 
the earth, if there is any truth in the saying that 
people of opposite natures agree best. It would have 
been impossible to tind two persons so entirely dif- 
ferent, and the surprise of their friends at the choice 
each had made in selecting a partner for life, could 
hardly be called a nine days’ wonder, as it lasted as 
long as the acquaintance continued. 

Tom Griggs was a noble-looking fellow, standing 
six feet one, with an enormous breadth of chest, the 
soundest lungs, largest heart, and merriest laugh of 
any man within a hundred miles. It would do any- 
body good to look at his pleasant fuce, and to hear 
him laugh was to join with him, from sympathy, 
even if you did not know what the fun was. Like 
Phineas Taylor, grandfather of the redoubtable P. T. 
Barnum, of the nineteenth century, he would go 
further, work harder, and wait longer tu carry out a 
practical joke than any man living. But his jokes 
hurt no one. He was too kind-hearted to injure a 
fly, and the needy and oppressed were always sure 
of his sympathy and aid. 

His circle of friends was large, and he had a firm 
abiding-placein their hearts. In their homes and at 
their tables he was always more than welcome, 
though it was evident, even to him, that he was more 
cordially received when his wife did not accompany 
him. 

“People said” he did not live happy with her, 
and those who asserted the fact had probably some 
reason for thinking so; but no one would have pre- 
sumed to ask him the question, and it was not easy 
for outsiders to judge of the domestic life of one 


whose happy and unvarying disposition gave so 
little indication of trouble. Had he been a martyr 
tied to the stake, he would without doubt have joked 
with the bystanders while the fagots were preparing, 
manifesting the ruling passion strong in death, like 
the English poet, who, on his dying bed, stated that 


Hood.” 

Mrs. Griggs was a woman whose face might once 
have been called pretty, but it was so seamed over 
with lines, and so marred by the furrows which 
traversed her forehead and found a focus between 
her eyebrows, that it had certainly lost its claim to 
that distinction long before it was time to show 
marks of age. Her voice was not a particularly 
pleasant one. A friend of her husband had been 
heard to declare that he had once mistaken it for a 
crosscut saw; but as he was a bachelor and no great 
favorite of Mrs. Griggs, his assertion might possibly 
have been the result of ill-humor. But it certainly 
did remind one of a broken chord in some musical 
instrument, and as her conversation was rather in 
the staccato style, it was not always agreeable to the 
ear. 

Her health was always poor, and the fact was in- 
variably asserted in a tone which implied “but I ex- 
pect no sympathy from any one, and should not have 
itif I did.” Perhaps both health and disposition 
would have been improved, if the sunlight had oc- 
casionally been let into the large swell-front house, 
the door of which bore the name of Griggs over the 
door-handle, but its admission could not possibly be 
tolerated, for there were rich curtains at the win- 
dows, and bright, elegant carpets on the floors, and 
the light would injure them; so they were carefully 
watched over to preserve their beautiful colors, while 
Mrs. Griggs’s face lost hers, fading gradually from 
the healthy tints of girlhood, and losing the crimson 
which had once grown deep beneath Tom’s kisses, in 
the days when he was an earnest, devoted lover, and 
she a happier, healthier, and more lovable woman, 
How far off those days seémed. 

Her husband’s business was profitable, and he was 
able to place his wife at the head ofa splendid house, 
which was furnished according to her wishes, and 
without regard to cost. But worldly possessions 
bring with them care and anxiety, and while they 
added these last two discomforts to her daily life, 
she was less happy than before. She grew “ care- 
ful and troubled about many things,” and wore the 
evidence of it in her face, It became necessary to 
employ numerous servants—a word full of terror to 
the majority of American housekeepers, and not less 
so to her—with whom she lived in a statejof perpetual 


- warfare and often declared the trial of her life, but 


as there were numerous things to which the same 
title was applied, it became a matter of doubt as to 
what could rightfully be called the trial; but any one 
in the least familiar with her would not long be left 
in ignorance. 

Mrs. Griggs was possessed of a most uncomfortably 


jealous disposition, and as her husband was the only 


person for whom she seemed to care, he was in con- 
sequence the sole sufferer from its effects. The 
slightest attention bestowed upon any other woman 
called forth from his wife either a storm of reproaches 
or a burst of tears, which can hardly fail to diminish 
@ man’s respect for one guilty of such weakness. 

He gave herno grounds whatever for the suspi- 
cion that he had ceased to love her. Perhaps her 
own conscience might have borne witness that he 
had abundant reason, for the constant reproaches, 
and bitter, satirical speeches to which he so often 
listened, were anything but ducive to an i 

of affection. But the love which he had once pro- 
fessed for her had not diminished, though, as she 
sometimes thought, it might have been but a small 
amount at the best, and some men possess hearts 
capable of accommodating an indefinite number, of 
which his might have been a sample. But though 
his choice of a wife was unaccountable to his friends, 
he gave society no reason to believe that his attach- 
ment was otherwise than sincere; and if Mrs. Griggs 
had any reason to mistrust it, it must have been in- 
stinctive, for as yet she had searched in vain for 
proof of his guilt, while he made no complaint and 
seldom remonstrated with her. 

Among their acquaintances was a Mr. Scofield, a 
painter of some celebrity, who was in the habit of 
frequently calling at the house, and after one of his 
evening visits he said, as he rose to go: 

“ By the way,*Tom, you had better step into my 
rooms some time to-morrow, as I have got the picture 
nearly finished, but want to consult you about the 
shade of the hair and eyes. Of course I can’t de- 
cide, as I have never seen the lady.” 

Mrs. Griggs’s eyes blazed, and there could be no 
doubt as to their shade as she glared at his face. She 
looked at her husband quick enough to detect the 
meaning glance which he bestowed upon his friend, 
who hastened to bid them good-night with evident 
embarrassment. How could he have been so injudi- 
cious? It was plain enough how matters stood and 
the dilemma he had caused, but he was a social fel- 
low whose tongue was seldom under restraint, and 








he had probably spoken on the impulse of the mo- 
ment. 

There were a few whispered words in the hall, and 
as the door closed behind his friend, Mr. Griggs re- 
turned to the parlor, anticipating one of those scenes 
with which he was often favored on a much slighter 
pretext. 

His wife sat bolt upright upon a sofa, with her face 
buried in a handkerchief which foamed up in white 
waves around her hands. Mr. Griggs went to the 





piano and closed it, whistling a lively air which was 


he was assisting the undertaker “to urn a lively |* 


anything but agreeable to the lady upon the sofa, 
who at last gave evidence of her existence by a long, 
heart-broken sob. The whistling was in no ways 
affected by it until the second sob, longer and more 
heart-broken than the first, reached the ear of the 
heartless man, who stepped to her side, saying: 

* Bless you, my dear, I thought you had gone up 
stairs, or rather I was so busy thinking of something 
else, it never occurred to me, at all. What is the 
matter?” 

It is somewhere affirmed that it is the last straw 
which breaks the camel’s back. There is no need of 
questioning the truth of this statement. Mrs. Griggs 
had previously resolved to act the role of an injured 
woman and bear her wrongs without a word, but an 
immediate change was effected in her resolution by 
the provocation she had'received. 

“Don’t call me dear,” she cried, in a tempest of 
fury; ‘‘and don’t come near me, Mr. Griggs. Go to 
that other woman, of whom you were so busily think- 
ing that you could not tell whether,;your abused wife 
was in the room or not.” 

Another torrent of tears and a short pause. 

“It is a pity your fine friend Scofield should forget 
that there are some things which should not be 
mentioned before me. He looked very sorry, but, 
after your advice to him in the hall, he will probably 
never be so careless again.” 

Another pause, and then she asked the question: 

“ Have you anything to say, Mr. Griggs?” 

“‘ My dear, the picture is a fancy painting. Ido 
not know the lady, but —” 

“Don’t add insult to injury, Mr. Griggs, | and ‘try 
to impose upon me with a contemptible falsehood 


previous night. She could hardly believe that he 
had told her the truth, after all; but as it grew late, 
and he did not appear, she relinquished all hope of 
his penitence. It was nearly dark when he reached 
home, and said carelessly : 

“T dined down town to-day with Scofield, and then 
went to his studio, but I had no idea how long I was 
staying. Hope you did not wait dinner for me, my 
dear.” 

No reply from the grim lady on whom he bestowed 
the affectionate epithet. 

“The picture we were discussing last night will 
be finished to-morrow, and then you can decide with 
me where it is best to hang it.” 

Had Tom Griggs been a short or slender man, the 
look which his wife bestowed upon him would cer- 
tainly have caused instant annihilation, but it had 
no effect whatever upon his height of six feet one, 
and weight of two hundred and thirteen pounds. 

No one can deny that her provocation was extreme, 
and who could blame herif she left the room too 
indignapt for a word? Yes, society had certainly 
been deceived in Tom Griggs. 

He appeared punctually the next day af dinner- 
time, with a large, oval parcel in heavy, brown paper, 
of which he made no mention until they rose from 
the table, when he asked his wife to go with him to 
the parlor. She complied without speaking, and, in 
fact her lips were compressed in a manner which 
rendered it doubtful whether she could ever open 
them again, even if so disposed. 

Her husband slowly removed the wrapping from 
the Pictare, whose rich, gilt frame was gradually 





It is hardly likely that I shall believe that now. If 
you have not lost all sense of honor, confess, Mr. 
Griggs, that you do know the lady.” * 

“ Well—yes, I’ve known ber sometime by reputa- 
tion, and have a great respect—” 

“Love, you mean, Mr. Griggs. You need not 
hesitate in telling me the truth, as I already know 
it,” the heart-breaking sobs recommencing—* and 
though it is hard to bear, I suppose I can endure it. 
But don’t try to deceive me, Mr. Griggs.” 

*‘ Well, if you wil/ know it, Jam not to blame—” 

“O, of course not,” the most exquisite sarcasm 
tinging the words; “ you do love her then, Mr. 
Griggs?” 

“Love her! Yes, with my whole heart—as my 
very life,” came slowly and with deliberate distinct- 
ness from the lips of the guilty man, confirming at 
last all the long-nourished suspicions which had 
darkened Mrs. Griggs’s life. She looked at him with 
intense amazement, for she was hardly prepared for 
such candor. 

“I might have known it,” she said. ‘I did know 
it, though you and your friend have no doubt thought 
you succeeded admirably in pulling the wool over 
my eyes, but I can see as far as anybody, Mr. 
Griggs,”—her tone gradually changing from one of 
grief to anger—“ and itis fortunate I can. Is that— 
that woman’s picture to be brought into this house, 
Mr. Griggs?” 

“As soon as it is finished I shall bring it home, of 
course.” 

“Into my presence, Mr. Griggs? Is it not enough 
for me to hear what I have from you without this 
added insult?” 

The imperturbable countenance of her husband 
did not indicate the least intention of changing his 
mind, and Mrs. Griggs’s face once more descended 
into the voluminous folds of her handkerchief, from 
which a profusion of sobs came with a stifled sound. 

“You are the—the cruel—the cru—el—est—m— 
man —Mr. Griggs—” 

“ Bless me, my dear, I am sure I don’t see why, 
You have always known you were not the only one I 
loved, at least you have always said so, and yet you 
complain that I am cruel merely because I acknow- 
ledge it.” 

“T w—wish you h—had not—told—me then.” 

** But you asked me, my dear, and then you know 
you can see as far as anybody,” (if the expression of 
her husband’s face was one thing Mrs. Griggs could 
not see, it was only because her face was hidden) “ but 
by the great horn spoon (excuse me, my dear), 1 
never would have told you, if Scofield had not been 
such an idiot as to—well, there is no use now—you 
have found it out, and I suppose it is best to be 
honest in the long run, especially when you can’t 
help yourself, as in my case.” 

“What is the lady’s name?”’ 

“O, no indeed, she is hot lame, but one of the 
most beautiful women I ever beheld; you will think 
so too when you see her picture.” And he strode up 
stairs resuming the whistling, which did not in the 
least help to quell the storm he had raised. 

It was strange that society had been so deceived in 
Tom Griggs. No one who was aware of his wife’s 
suspicions believed that she had any reason for 
them ; but he had at last established their truth with 
a shameless defiance, like that of a prisoner who 
confesses his crime because surrounded by accusing 
proof. 

Mrs. Griggs who, according to her oft-repeated 
statement, was always ‘‘ miserable,” had reached the 
superlative degree, and vague ideas of a divorce— 
separate maintenance, etc., floated drearily through 
her brain without taking definite shape, and at din- 
ner-time the next day, she was undecided as to the 
course of action it would be best to pursue. 

The meal was served at the usual hour, but Mr. 
Griggs did not appear, and his wife’s heart sank even 
lower into despair. She had hoped that he would 
have relented by that time, and perhaps would ask 





her forgiveness for his unfeeling language of the 


d. He was not prepared to see the knife 
which gleamed through the air, as the head of the 
painting at which the blow was aimed became visi- 
ble, but he caught her arm in season to arrest it. 
He had no doubt heard pf jealous women who cut 
the throats of their rivals or their husbands, and oc- 
casionally their own, but this seemed a new aspect 
of the case. Mrs. Griggs was looking at the picture, 
which it was impossible for her to see on account of 
the tears of rage which blinded her. Her husband 
put his arms around her. # 

“Look at me a moment, my dear?” And there 
was something in the tone of his voice which made 
her heart leap. She raised her eyes swimming in 
tears, to his pleasant face. 

“ You have always accused me of caring more for 
others than yourself—now I here pledge my sacred 
word of honor that the only woman whom I love 
besides you, is she whose picture I have here, and 
henceforth you will at least refrain from charging me 
with more than one sin.” 

He raised the picture with his left hand while his 

right arm still encircled her, and looking at the ex- 
quisite painting, she saw a most lovely face and head. 
The dark hast rippled back from a forehead crowned 
with acirclet of stars. One superbarm was uplifted, 
the hand shading the eyes, while the other held the 
sacred national colors which fell around her in gor- 
geous folds. The Goddess of Liberty glowed from 
the canvas, like a living being created by the Divine 
Hand, as the embodiment of all nobility and loveliness. 
“She is the only woman I love besides you, dear 
wife. Can you believe your husband now?” 
He was more ready to forgive her than she could 
believe, for with that lightning flash which is said to 
reveal to dying men the entire panorama of their 
life, so she, for the first time saw in its true light the 
infirmity which had so often sowed discord between 
them, and which he had borne so patiently from his 
love for her. 

Realizing all this she could not utter a word, but 
strove to hide her face lest her husband should see 
the shame and self-condemnation which overcame 
her. 

“Tf I have done evil that good may come, you will 
forgive me this time, wont you, dear?” 

“O Tom, can you ever forgive me?’ strangely for- 
getting to address him by the title of “‘ Mr. Griggs.” 
‘EF don’t deserve that you should care for me, you 
know I don’t.” 

He did not contradict her statement, but sure that 
she had received proof of the sincerity and extent of 
his affection, waited for her to raise her head, which 
she did at last, with humility and oes on every 
feature. 

“T meant this picture as a gift for you, knowing of 
the admiration you had professed for one like it, and 
was vexed at Scofield’s careless blunder in mention- 
ing it, as I wished to surprise you. Will it hurt your 
feelings to know how we have laughed over the 
affair?” 

“© Tom, I verily believe you did this to teach me 
a lesson—was that it?” 

“Yes, my dear, I acknowledge it was that metive 
alone which induced me to deceive you, for although 
I have never complained of your unreasonable jeal- 
ousy, it was very hard to bear.” 

Youthful orators have for years informed us that 

“ Tall oaks from little acorns grow 
Large streams from little fountains flow s*? 
and society, which, after all, was not deceived in Tom 
Griggs, gradually became aware that a pleasant 
change had passed over his domestic life, though how 
should it know that it was effected by his little ex- 
periment? 





GRIEVOUSLY TORMENTED.—One of the editors of a 
New Orleans paper, soon after beginning to learn the 
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printing business, went to court a preacher’s daugh- 
ter. The next time he attended the meeting he was 
taken down at heating the minister announce as his 
text, “My daughter is grievously tormented with a 





devil.” | 
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+ and along the corridor to his room. “ Why, what a 
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CROQUET. 
All the Graces are abroad— 
Cupid's arrow rankles ; 
“Whence ?" you ask. The answer ls— 
“ Balmorals and ankles !"’ 
Every one is so polite 
At the first beginning; 
Every one is sure he's right, 
And so sure of winning. 
Round about, 
In and out, 
Talkee, flirtee, jokee; 
Croquet 's very like our life— 
Life ’s a game at croquet. 


When you help yourself thereby, ° 
Always help your partner; 
When your foe is at your foot, 
Croquet him a smart'ner. 
If you cheat, be sure you say, 

“ How I do abhor it!" 
If you lose the game yourself, 
Blame another for it! 
Round about, 
In and out, 
Scoldee, pushee, jokee; 
Croquet 's very like our life— 
Life 's a game at croquet. 


The London Star complains in bitter terms of the 
“ roystering, vulgar and uproarous conduct” of the 
tories in the House of Commons, in relation to the 
reform-bill discussion. It says ‘‘they howl at their 
opponents when they cannot reply to them,” and 
keep up “a running fire of the rudest interruptions, 
the coarsest contradictions.” The “beastly bellow- 
ing,” of which O’Connell complained when he was 
alive, is stil! a characteristic feature of the session. 


The other night at one of the hotels in this city a 
convivially-disposed gentleman, retiring late, walked 
independently and somewhat noisily up the stairs 


noise you make!” said his wife, who heard with some 
anxiety the heavy tread of his boots; “how heavily 
you walk!”—“ Well, my dear,” was the gruff re- 
sponse, ‘if you can get a barrel of whiskey up stairs 
with any less noise, I should like to see you do it.” 

A babe, which jumped from the arms of its nurse 
into the Ohio River at Louisville, lately, and was in 
danger of being swept over the falls, was rescued by 
a Newfoundland dog on board the steamer in which 
the child’s mother was travelling. 


Little “‘Mame ” was discussing the great hereafter 
with her mamma, when the following dialogue en- 
sued :—Mame—Mamma, will you go to heaven when 
you die? Mamma—Yes, I hope so, child. Mame— 
Well, mamma, I hope I'll go too, or you'll be lone- 
some. Mamma—O, I hope your papa will go, too. 
Mame—O no, papa can’t go; he can’t leave the store. 

Captain J. M. Hudson, of New York, undeterred 
by the fate of the three wise men of Gotham, and the 
man and dog who set out on their foolhardy voyage 
last summer, is about to try to cross the Atlantic in 
a metallic life-boat, twenty-six feet long and six feet 
wide, to be full sloop-rigged. His jolly boat will 
presently be a very melancholy boat, it is feared. 

A French professor has discovered that the earth 
does not move so fast as it did two thousand years 
ago. The learned man computes that in one thou- 
sand six hundred millions of years hence it will come 
to a stand-still. 


Picturesque—a slip of white pasteboard, trimmed 
with green ribbon, with seven bows and a small-sized 
greenhouse on top, waterfall underneath, carried 
round by a freak of human nature. 


Some one was telling Sam about the longevity of 
the mud turtle. “Yes,” said Sam, “I know all 
about that, for once I found a venerable old fellow in 
a meadow, who was so old that he could scarcely 
wiggle his tail, and on his back was carved (tolerably 
plain) these words :—“ Paradise, year 1, Adam.” 

A London paper says:—“In a large glass case, 
standing in one of the upper chambers of our great 
National Museum, is to be seen the skeleton, decently 
encased in its original burial clothes, of one Pharaoh 
Mykerinus, and sur led by frag ts of the 
coffin, whereon the name of its occupant can be easily 
read by the Egyptologists of the present day ; afford- 
ing thereby conclusive evidence that it once contain- 
ed the mummy of a king who was reigning in Egypt 
more than a century before the time of Abraham.” 

The late French composer Clapisson left among his 
treasures a spinet of the sixteenth century, which 
is said to be worth at least sixty thousand francs. 
The keys are of agate and lapis lazuli, and the ivory 
framework is covered with two thousand five hun- 
dred precious stones set in silver. 

In the stomach of a cow that died recently in 
Hardwick, Me., there was found fifteen iron nails, 
fourteen pieces of stone of different sizes, five pieces 
of glass, a part of an earthen pitcher, besides a large 
quantity of smaller articles. 

At the last lorettes’ ball given in Paris, one of the 
most notorious of them wore a gold necklace com- 
posed of médallions, each one of which represented a 
different coat-of-arms, none belonging to any noble 
of lower rank than rharquis. So the Indians wear 
their victims’ scalps! 

A torpedo, which bad been sunk for over three 
years in Charleston harbor, recently exploded off the 
beach of Sullivan’s Island. It is supposed to have 

been exploded by the dragging of a vessel’s cable. It 
lifted an immense volume of water, and presented 
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CROQUET. 
All the Graces are abroad— 
Cupid's arrow rankles ; 

“ Whence ?”’ you ask. The answer is— 
“ Balmorals and ankles !"’ 
Every one is so polite 

At the first beginning ; 
Every one is sure he 's right, 
And so sure of winning. 
Round about, 
In and out, 
Talkee, flirtee, jokee; 
Croquet 's very like our life— 
Life ’s a game at croquet. 


When you help yourself thereby, ~ 
Always help your partner; 
When your foe is at your foot, 
Croquet him a smart'ner. 

If you cheat, be sure you say, 
** How I do abhor it !"" 
If you lose the game yourself, 
Blame another for it! 
Round about, 
In and out, 
Scoldee, pushee, jokee; 
Croquet's very like our life— 
Life ’s a game at croquet. 


The London Star complains in bitter terms of the 
tories in the House of Commons, in relation to the 


opponents when they cannot reply to them,” and 
keep up “a running fire of the rudest interruptions, 
the coarsest contradictions.” The “beastly bellow- 
ing,” of which O’Connell complained when he was 
alive, is stil! a characteristic feature of the session. 
The other night at one of the hotels in this city a 
convivially-disposed gentleman, retiring late, walked 
independently and somewhat noisily up the stairs 
and along the corridor to his room. “Why, what a 
noise you make!”’ said his wife, who heard with some 
anxiety the heavy tread of his boots; “how heavily 
you walk!”—‘ Well, my dear,” was the gruff re- 
sponse, ‘if you can get a barrel of whiskey up stairs 
with any less noise, I should like to see you do it.” 
A babe, which jumped from the arms of its nurse 
into the Ohio River at Louisville, lately, and was in 
danger of being swept over the falls, was rescued by 
a Newfoundland dog on board the steamer in which 
the child’s mother was travelling. 
Little “‘Mame ” was discussing the great hereafter 
with her mamma, when the following dialogue en- 
sued :—Mame—Mamma, will you go to heaven when 
you die? Mamma—Yes, I hope so, child. Mame— 
Well, mamma, I hope I’ll go too, or you’ll be lone- 
some. Mamma—O, I hope your papa will go, too. 
Mame—O no, papa can’t go; he can’t leave the store. 
Captain J. M. Hudson, of New York, undeterred 
by the fate of the three wise men of Gotham, and the 
man and dog who set out on their foolhardy voyage 
last summer, is about to try to cross the Atlantic in 
a metallic life-boat, twenty-six feet long and six feet 
wide, to be full sloop-rigged. His jolly boat will 
presently be a very melancholy boat, it is feared. 
A French professor has discovered that the earth 
does not move so fast as it did two thousand years 
ago. The learned man computes that in one thou- 
sand six hundred millions of years hence it will come 
to a stand-still. 
Picturesque—a slip of white pasteboard, trimmed 
with green ribbon, with seven bows and a small-sized 
greenhouse on top, waterfall underneath, carried 
round by a freak of human nature. 


Some one was telling Sam about the longevity of 
the mud turtle. “Yes,” said Sam, “I know all 
about that, for once I found a venerable old fellow in 
a meadow, who was so old that he could scarcely 
wiggle his tail, and on his back was carved (tolerably 
plain) these words :—“ Paradise, year 1, Adam.” 

A London paper says:—“‘In a large glass case, 
standing in one of the upper chambers of our great 
National Museum, is to be seen the skeleton, decently 
encased in its original burial clothes, of one Pharaoh 
Mykerinus, and surrounded by fragments of the 
coffin, whereon the name of its occupant can be easily 
read by the Egyptologists of the present day; afford- 
ing thereby conclusive evidence that it once contain- 
ed the mummy of a king who was reigning in Egypt 
more than a century before the time of Abraham.” 


The late French composer Clapisson left among his 
treasures a spinet of the sixteenth century, which 
is said to be worth at least sixty thousand francs. 
The keys are of agate and lapis lazuli, and the ivory 
framework is covered with two thousand five hun- 
dred precious stones set in silver. 

In the stomach of a cow that died recently in 
Hardwick, Me., there was found fifteen iron nails, 
fourteen pieces of stone of different sizes; five pieces 
of glass, a part of an earthen pitcher, besides a large 
quantity of smaller articles. 

At the last lorettes’ ball given in Paris, one of the 
most notorious of them wore a gold necklace com- 
posed of médallions, each one of which represented a 
different coat-of-arms, none belonging to any noble 
of lower rank than marquis. So the Indians wear 
their victims’ scalps! 

A torpedo, which bad been sunk for over three 
years in Charleston harbor, recently exploded off the 
beach of Sullivan’s Island. It is supposed to have 
been exploded by the dragging of a vessel’s cable. It 
lifted an immense volume of water, and presented 


slave owner. 

present. 

hot weather, perhaps. 
Washington Merchants’ Bank. 
Heaven prevent his writing again. 
Here it is dearer. 

Court§House, on Court Square. 
watery aspect. 

wants population. 

license bill. 

under lock and key in France. 
heart, caused by the ingratitude of her children. 
in a year. 

“‘roystering, vulgar and uproarous conduct” of the | 182,010 perished by disease alone. 


reform-bill discussion. It says ‘‘they howl at their | packward spring. 


Much im Pittle. 
It is not generally Snown that Peter Faneuil was a 
Horseback riding was never so fashionable as at 
The price of quicksilver has gone up, owing to the 
Government loses $600,000 by the failure of the 
Henry A. Wise has once more taken to speaking. 
In Philadelphia, ice is cheaper this year than last. 
The aldermen have’ passed an order to sell the 
The affairs of the State liquor agency have a 
Colorado can’t come into the Union at present. It 
The Massachusetts Legislature has rejected the 
Two hundred thousand offenders are annually put 
A lady died in Milwaukee recently of a broken 
The ‘beats or vibrations of a watch are 141,812,000 
Of 284,423 soldiers who died during the late war, 
Milliners and gardeners complain loudly at the 


Stephens’s disguise while in London is now asserted 
to have been that of a sister of charity. 
A Wisconsin journalist has quit the newspaper 
business in disgust, and taken to editing his garden. 
Cairo has subscribed $200,000 toward building a 
direct railroad to St. Louis. 
Statistics show that it costs more to live in Boston 
than it does in San Francisco. 
Some physicians use nitro-glycerine as acure for 
headache. . 
A statue of Stonewall Jackson will be erected in 
Memphis. 
There are 400,000 donkeys in France—of the four- 
legged species. 
The largest Sunday school in the world is in Stock- 
port, England. 
The Eliswprth Zouaves are going to make another 
trip eastward. 
Slavery is on the increase in Egypt. The slaves 
are brought from the Upper Nile. 
Atlanta has organized a Bostd of Trade, and pro- 
poses to spend $100,000 for water works. 
The papers in Paris advocate the opening of licensed 
gambling-rooms. Play is very high there now. 
A butcher in Stamford, Conn., who beat his wife to 
death, has been sent for ten years to jail. 
There is a bad odor of speculation about chloride 
of lime. 
Eight railroads ask for charters to build bridges 
across the Mississippi. 
. Punch’s housekeeper’s maxim—Never say dye un- 
til you have had your silk turned twice. 
The contractors are enlargers of the public debt by 
some three millions. 
The rag business in New York amounts to thirty 
millions of dollars per annum. 
The Egyptian government has followed the ex- 
ample of China by the use of postage stamps. 
“Why not eat horses?” is the title of a sober and 
able article in a prominent periodical. 
San Francisco is said to be the healthiest city on 
the continent. Its ratio of mortality is the smallest. 
There are 46,901 farms in Massachusetts valued at 
$23,495,122, 
The Brooklyn young lady who was shot three 
times in the head by a crazy lover is recovering. 
In 1845, England consumed 38,299 pounds of opium ; 
in 1863, 144,213 pounds. 
Maine’s menhaden fishery last year was worth a 
million of dollars. 
The average income of a Roman prince is said to 
be $28 per month. 
A stretch of the imagination—the Atlantic tele- 
graphic cable. 
At a recent masquerade ball in Chicago, “an angel 
with wings” wore spectacles. 
There is a negro in Philadelphia whose feet meas- 
ure twenty-one inches in length. 
Five hundred negroes were shot in Jamaica after 
the late insurrection. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Usher, Mr. Ora A. Atkins and 
ue % Lizzie Bowers. 
v. Dr. Randall, Mr. Charles Foss, of Chelsea, and 

Miss Sara J. O. Bayley. 
By Rev. Mr. Sargent, Mr. Francis Kemlo and Miss Ann 
Maria Gamage. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Dr. Lambert, Mr. Dennis 
Donovan and Miss Mary Ann Parsons. 
At Brookline, by Rev. Mr. Tyler, Mr, Samael Walcott, 

of St. Louis, and Miss Harriet N. ‘Tolm: 
At West Scituate, by Rev. Mr. von Mr. George W. 
Curtis and Miss Mary Jane Sylvester. 


; Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Cordelia M. Beckler, 35; Mrs. Eliza 
Davis, 64; Miss Sarah M. Pearson; at South Boston, Mr. 
Samuel Waldron, 84; Mr. Joseph Haley, 95. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Hannah B. Stone, 33; Mr. Joseph 
L. Hanson, 37. 

At Somerville, Mrs. R. Josephine Adams, 30. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Albert Tukey, 53. 

At Dorchester, Miss Sarah J. McElroy, 18. a 

At Melrose, Mrs. Abbie H. Loring, 35. 

At Framingham, Mr. C. P. Wheeler, 52. 


























The Housekeeper. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.1 
Fillet of Beef. 


with two onions, one carrot, a dozen cloves; then the 


all the fat from the gravy; add some flour mixed 
with a little water; two spoonsful of soy or walnut 
catsup; give it one boil; turn a little gravy over the 
meat, and serve the rest in a gravy-tureen. 





Whole Chickens curried. 

Put the chickens whole into a saucepan, with a 
little pepper, salt, and a few pieces of pork; cover 
them with cold water. When about half done, add 
@ cupof rice, anda little more water if required. 
Let it boil until the chicken is quite tender; then put 
the chicken on a dish, and mix with the gravy a 
large spoonful of curry; stir it in well, and turn it 
over the chicken. 





Beefsteak smothered with Onions. 

Cut up six onions very fine; put them-into a sauce- 
pan with two cups of hot water, a piece of butter the 
size of a cup, pepper and salt; dredge in a little flour; 
let it stew until the onions are quite soft; then have 
the steak broiled; put it into the saucepan with the 
onions; let it simmer abdut ten minutes; send it to 
table very hot. 





A boiled Indian Pudding. 

Take two teacups of Indian meal; scald it with a 
pint of boiling milk; add to it a cup of flour, a large 
cupful of beef or veal suet chopped fine, half a gill of 
molasses, two cups of dried apples, and a spoonful of 
salt; mix all this together ; tie the cloth so as to allow 
the pudding to swell one-third, and boil it five hours. 





Custard Pie. 

Seven eggs beat with two teacups of sugar, the rind 
of a lemon grated, a little cinnamon, and a quart of 
milk. Line a soup-plate with paste; tip up the edge 
with the thumb and finger to make arim; fill the 
plate with the custard; bake about half an hour. 
This custard will make two pies. 


Cream Pudding. 

Beat up four eggs a little; strain them; add a tea- 
cup of fine white sugar, the rind and juice of a lemon, 
and a pint of cream. Line a pudding-dish with puff 
paste; put in the above. Bake half an hour. 








TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishingan attractive work under the above 
general title. A newstory is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No.1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teerof 1776. By Sytvanus Coss, JR. 


No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J.H. Rosinso 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanvus CoBB,J 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SYLVAnus CoBB,JR. 
No.5.—THE SILVER HAND: oh The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs.M. A. DENISO 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mayor BEN: PERLEY POORE. 
No.7%.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or ake camp 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mr 
GERRY. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A StoryofArtand 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLvanus Coss, JR. 
No.10.—BEN ae i or, The Children ofFate, 
By SYLvanus Coss, J 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By JAMES F. Fitts, 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, whe Heir 
andthe Usurper. By SYLVANUS CoBB.JR 
No. 13.+THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Ms ng of Fortune's Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE 
No. o- 14, ae MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mas 
OODWIN 
No.15._¥IFZ-HERN: :or, The Roverof thelrish 
Seas. By CLINTON F. BARRINGTON. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 
No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. BySyLvanus CosBJR. 
No. 18.—_THE CRARORIING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE : 
No.19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story ofAus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggies 
ofthe Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By LizuT.MuRRay. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKE 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: peal The Mystery of 
the vase By MarGARET BLou 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal v9 Death. A Story 
remo Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
Triumph. By J. W. M'CartTney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAzELTON. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling Story 
of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BusHNELL. 
No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By Emma GARRISON JONES. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
Daughter of the Sea. By Georce L. AIKEN. 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of he Massachusetts 
Colony. By Miss JANE HowarD 
For sale by all newsmen, or cont. dk wae, post-paid, 
aponreceiptof Ten Cents each. Addr 


it; let it cook slowly two hours; dish the meat; skim | qayz REN 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and forsale ,the following bril- 


ok Br aw 
1 
liant stories in bound form,richly illustrated by eet mt 
original engravings,and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 


works was written expressly for this gene lishment,and 
Take a sirloin or second cut of the rib; take out | the copyright is secured oo hn g tolaw. We will send 


the bones with asharp knife; skewer it round in | Single co 


es by mail, ost paid for twenty-five cents 
pa 


,Or five copies, pos for one dollar. 


good shape; lay the bones into a large saucepan,| THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 


Paris. By Francis A. DURIVA 


meat, with beef-stock or water enough to just cover | THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: = The Fortunes of 


a pk Cavalier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
GADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 
Mill. By Saatean ERRYM 
REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San'Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 
bi - SPANISH TROOPER: = The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. Duriv 
™= FOREST RANGER: ai The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILL 
ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers re Kentucky. By 
R. J. H. ROBINSON 
enn OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE VENDETTA: ae be zne Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIV 
THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 
ORPHA’S ae : or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 
ONE-EYED JAKE: or, = Seas Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 
MARIAN MALVERN: or, . The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 
KINAHW’S CURSE: or ame! ata easel of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. 
ADAM PEVERL LEIGH: or, The i4vin Myster 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C.F. Gaur. 
THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
as pamee By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M 
JIG POTTER: or, Ralph dremarreet here Protege. A 
TaleotOnenat eee By MaATTHEWS.VINTON, 
THE NEROONES : or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AusTIN C. BurRDICK. 
SIR RASHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sonia Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tio By Francois A. DURIVAGE. 
THE ‘SECRET LEAGUE: or, The M weston of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs 
CAROLINE ORNE. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The pou Hunter 
of Virginia. By. SYLVANuUS CoBB, JR 
ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spyot Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius C 
THE SEA LION: or, The Subinetns of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover’s 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 
THE SCOUT: or, Sherneboewes of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY Poo 
WHITE HAND: or, The Ghteios Captive. By 
SYLVANUsS Coss, JR. 
sg eS A nas or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
Dr. J. H. RoBiInso 
HE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NrEv BUNTLINE 
IVAN THE SERF: or, The ) Russian and Circas- 
Sian. By Austin C. BurD 
THE RED REVENGER: rom ‘The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nrep BunTLI 
Manson's Pes or, Thel Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosin 
THE UN =NOWN: : nn “The Secret eine ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr iE. nosueen. 
CYNTHIA. The Pearl of ‘in Points. A Taleof 
New La By GEorRGE L. AIKEN 
E SCARLET FLAG: or The Caribbean Rover. 
A Talc. an Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: o The Pri 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. RoBINson. naaanes 
THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
Stone. By Francis A. DuRIV. 
THESEA LARK :or, The aati of Louisiana. 
ATaleofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or, eho Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LizuTENANT MuRRA 
DISINHERITED: or, The Heir a Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSoN. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, single the 
Backwoodsman, By LigEUTENANT MURRA 
THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the a 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 
THE TEXAN CRUISER: Re! » Calypee the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoB 
THE GREEK LD VENTURIER: | yao Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LIgEvTENANT MUR 
THESTORM CHILDREN: or, The] Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SYLvAanus CoBB 
STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir sei : 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 
By Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Ghilaren of th ° 
A Talo of Kentucky. by Da.d-11 hossnson ne 
THE LOST HEIR: or The } ang and the Lazza- 

rone. By SYLVANUSs CoBB, 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & caior, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(Gr FoR SALE at ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterlingliterary paper now has a circulati 
extended than any other rjournalofitsclassin N ow Eng 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches,adventures, wit, humor, 
poctry editorials, ote. 5 ote fresh from the pens of an 
nrivalledcorps of con utors 
best eTORT-rELuEKsof the da ,»among whom are the 
ERMS—Three Dollarsa Year; ‘two - ies, 
copies ais. 00; single number, six 4 ere 
e Union and FLag will be sent one year, for 


“ ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This bs aa and widely circulated Magazine hav now 

reached an edition unequalled in this couhtry. Each 

numberis ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 

is complete in itself, embracing © great variety of tales, 

sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 

prepared. expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the ror gen and best magazine in the world. 
TERMsS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00; single copies, 15 cents. 

















At Lowell, Mr. Daniel H. Dean, 60. 











- @ grand appearance. 


At Natick, Mrs. Miriam W. Dyer, 59. 
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OVER THE WAY. 
When from sweet dreams you rise, 
Careless I turn my eyes. 

Merely in play, 
Anxious each morn to see 
If you are watching me 

Over the way! 


Sometimes you steal a look 
Off from that horrid book, 
Often unkind 
Sunbeams—so golden bright— 
Dazzle your eyes with light; 








Down goes the blind. 


When you select a seat, 
Why move your parrokeet 
Ont of its place, 


When that obstructive cage 
Hides your sweet face ? 


Then that herbarium, 
And your aquarium 
Should not be set 
Close to the window-ledge, 
On which you train a hedge 
Of mignonette. 


Jones, on our second floor, 

May be an awful bore, 
Still, is it fair 

Ne'er my poor eyes to bless 

With visions of a dress— 

- And, ah! such hair? 


Come, then, don't be unkind, 
Peep from your winaow-blind 
Every day. 
Must I appeal in vain? 
Smile to me once again 
Over the way! 


Our Poung folks’ Department, 


PO 
DRADER DD 











ween ALLIS 
RRA RISA 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE MISS MICE. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 





MAKE your best bow. I am going to introduce you. | 
Ahem! Miss Meely Ann Mouse. Now the other one. 
Miss Corny Jane Moase. 
Are they not sweet pretty? They have got be- 
witching brown eyes, and cunning white teeth, and 
little feet that patter in and out between the plaster- 
ing. The Miss Mice are gay, too, though they do 
keep on such a demure face in their father’s pres— 
ence. They like extremely well to dance; they are 
fond of going to parties and candy-scrapes. Perhaps, 
maybe, you might call them a trifle giddy. 
Mrs. Mouse idolizes her two dashing daughters, 
and is always willing to turn her old dresses upside 
down and t’other side to, if, by this means, she can 
scrimp enough to buy them a new ribbon or a pair of 
ear-rings. , 


her daughters to her. 


"Merely to see my rage their eyes with their pocket-handkerchiefs. 


rupt me. It is nearly time for your father to go up 
into the country, to see about his next year’s wood.” 


“T never thought of that.” 
he never stays away but one night—I guess we can 


manage it.”’ 


mother. ‘Besides, his head is so full of crochets, 
that he may set the day twenty times, and then, when 
the time comes, not budge a step.” 


greatly distressed to refuse her darlings. 
they wrung their hands, and sobbed bitterly. 


in her rocking-chair, and took out her knitting. Mr. 


Mouse didn’t like the stockings she bought in the | ‘‘ But it is not always best to trust to appearances. 
shops. The last pair Mrs. Mouse had got for him, he | There may be something hurtful in the elegant dish ; 
had thrown into the back yard. Ever since, she had | maybe our neighbors have put it here on purpose.” 


bought the yarn, and knit them herself. She was 


turning the heel now. So she twisted her brain, and | gent it.” 


narrowed away at her stocking. At last she called 
“‘ Meely Ann and Corny Jane,” said she, solemnly, 
“© mother!” snifiled the two; and they wiped 


“ Hush!” said Mrs. Mouse; “ you are not to inter- 


“Goody!” cried Corny Jane, clapping her hands. 


‘And, if you will have your ball then—you know 


“It will be just the thing,” said Meely Ann. 
“I wish, though, it wasn’t so risky,” hesitated her 


“‘ Well, that is easy enough to get over,” said Meely 
Ann. “ We'll invite the company, and have the ball 
the same night.” 

- * You will have to do so,” said her mother. “‘ Now 
where is the ball to be?” 
As one might suppose, from Mr. Mouse’s great 
prudence, he and his family lived in a quiet spot—a 
deserted barn, in fact—where no cats ever intruded, 
and where rude boys, with snapping terriers at their 
heels, were unknown. 
“ We can’t have it here,” said Corny Jane; “ there 
are two boards loose in the floor. Somebody would 
be sure to fall through.” 
“At any rate,” said Mrs. Mouse, “I wouldn’t go 
far from home.” 
“For my part,” remarked Meely Ann, “I had 
rather go a good ways.” 
“It is so pleasant to come home in the moonlight,” 
said Corny Jane. 
So it was finally settled that the ball should be held 
at Garretty Hall, that was just on the other side of 
the river. Preparations went on briskly and slyly. 
“We will make it a grand affair,” said the Miss 
Mice. 
It was as their mother had said of Mr. Mouse. 
Twenty times he had uttered these words: 
“Wife, pack up my kit, and getme an early break- 
fast. I am off in the first train.” 
Twenty times the Miss Mice had listened to these 
words with joyful hopes, and had put their hair in 
double crimps when they went to bed. Alas, for 
them! In the morning, their father had changed 
his mind, and their barbecued hair had given them 
the headache, for nothing. 





Mr. Mouse, as perhaps you may have imagined, 
though he loves his children, is sometimes short and 
crusty, and apt to make biting remarks. He is bald- 
headed, from having been through so many hair- 
breadth escapes, and often says to his wife that he 
can’t have the girls “ gadding too much.” 
“ Bosh!” exclaims Meely Ann, with a toss of her 
head, when her mother repeats these sayings of Mr. 
Mouse. 
“ Fiddlestick!” cries Corny Jane. ‘‘ What’s the 
use of being so poky?” 
The winter was nearly at an end, and the Miss 
Mice were always whispering together. 
‘“‘My dears,” their mother had asked more than 
once, “ what is it you are so secret about?” 
They were impolite enough not to answer, at first, 
but at last, ‘“‘ We’re going to have a ball,” said Meely 
Ann. 
“ Heavens!” cried their mother, astonished; ‘* you 
must be crazy!” 
‘I don’t eare,” said Corny Jane, “I don’t think it 
looks very well, for us to be going round all winter, 
to other folks’ balls and parties, and then not give 
one ourselves.” 
“Td rather die, than be called shabby!” pouted 
Meely Ann. 
** You will have to give it up, though, this year,” 
said their mother. ‘‘If you had only heard yonr fa- 
ther groaning over his last quarter’s bills! Why, I 
wouldn’t dare to mention a ball to him. Think of the 
expense!’ 
“ Expense!” said Corny Jane, scornfully. ‘I’ve 
got enough corn stowed away to feed a hundred.” 
“And I,” said Meely Ann, “have got as much 
meal.” 

‘* But where did you get money to pay for it?” 
Corny Jane shrugged her shoulders, and laughed. J 

“ What’s the use of paying for such things,” said 
she, ‘when you can get into the granary and help 
yourself?” 
**Now we want you to get us a few bits of cheese, 
and some slices of bacon, from the vantry, and we 
can get along,” said Meely Ann. 
‘* Mercy!” cried their mother, looking from one to 
the other. “ You frighten me. You know your fa- 
ther would never agree to anything like this.” 
‘* Old people have such queer notions!” said Corny 
Jane. 
“ Your father always did go on orthodox princi- 
ples, as you very well know,” answered their 
mother. 











“Well, wont you do something for us?” cried the 


At last, however, Meely Ann and Corny Jane had 
the great pleasure of looking over the bannisters at 
their father, as he stood in the open doorway, with 
his carpet-bag in his right hand, and his travelling- 
shawl over his left arm, waiting for the omnibus, to 
take him to the depot. 
“Thank Heaven! He is really off at last,” said 
they to each other. 

Then their mother screamed up the stairs: 
“ Girls, on with your bonnets. There isn’t a mo- 
ment to lose.” 
So the scampering and scurrying for the day com- 
menced; and while the girls were inviting the com- 
pany, Mrs. Mouse beat up the eggs, and stirred the 
mince-meat. Hard at work were the three all day 
long; but when night came, everything was ready, 
and Meely Ann and Corny Jane had a most beautiful 
wave in their hair. 
Their mother was proud of them when they were 
dressed for the ball. They wore natural flowers. 


the house,” said Mrs. Mouse, “and you can run over 
now to set the tables.” 
“Very well,” said the daughters; and away they 
went, 
‘‘ We shall have a fine spread,” said Corny Jane, 
as she laid the cloth. 
‘ Lo-o-ok!” cried Meely Ann, suddenly, pointing 
with her finger; and asmile shone like a sun over 
her face. 
Corny Jane looked. 
“T never!” said she. “ Whodo you suppose sent 
us this lovely round frosted pie?” 
“Perhaps I might tell, if I wanted to,” simpered 
Meely Ann, trying to look wise. 
“La me, who cares who sent it?” said Corny Jane. 
“It’s here, and that’s enough. And it’s just the 
thing to put in the centre of the table.” 
After they set it in the proper place, they stood 
back a little ways, to admire it. 
“ O, what a dainty dish, to set before a king!” sang 
Corny Jane, who real Mother Goose frequently. Her 
father had it in his library at home. 
And Meely Ann folded her hands tenderly, and 
murmured: 
“‘T know it was Mr. Rat who sent it. What a deli- 
cate attention.” 
The musicians came, and the ball began to roll. 
Those that had long trains to their dresses, got them 
stepped on, and some got them torn, besides; but 
everybody was merry and jolly. The Miss Mice were 


‘Really, I don’t see how I can,” said Mrs. Mouse, | that they didn’t know what todo. As soon as they 
had a chance, they drew their mother aside, and 
‘“‘ Dear, dear!” cried the silly young things; and | showed her the pie. 


Their mother could not bear this. She sat down | “ Do you not think it is fine?” 


‘I have been thinking.” she. 


“I will stop to put things to rights, and lock up | Screams, but all to no purpose. They met with pret- 


*O no,” said Meely Ann; ‘‘a—a friend of mine 


She blushed, saying this, which her mother per- 


ceived. ghastly ladder of murdered rats and mouses, which 


“My dear, do you mean it was Mr. Rat?” inquired | W8 not a pleasant journey, into the garret-window. 
There, at last, did he find the objects of his search— 


“TI think so, ma’am,” replied Meely Ann, blushing | Meely Ann, Corny Jane, and their mother—with 
their faces turned to the wall, and all bruised and 


‘You are not sure, though; and it seems queer to jammed. Only the eye of affection could have made 
me, that Mr. Rat, being such a proper young man, 


redder. 


should have sent it without a note, or message of 
some kind.” 

“How old-fashioned!” muttered Corny Jane, 
trembling for what her mother would say next. 


roll it out of the window, and have nothing to do 
with it.” 


motions to Meely Ann. 


himself that he sent it. Now are you satisfied?” 
‘Yes; for that alters the case,” said Mrs. Mouse, 
contentedly. 

So that was settled, and Meely Ann and Corny Jane 
smiled away down the ball-room, eager to get with 
the dancers again. 

“Tam sorry I had to fib it so,” said Meely Ann. 
“TI don’t see what else could have been done,” re- 
marked Corny Jane. 
By-and-by, the guests paired off to the supper-ta- 
ble, and the musicians, for the first time, took breath, 
and wiped the perspiration from their foreheads. 
Every eye turned to the pie, that rose up in the mid- 
dle, grand and majestic, with its flaky, frosted sides, 
and its rich, round fatness. 
“ Do not be afraid of it,” said Meely Ann, politely. 
And knives and forks clattered with a will. 
“ Beantiful!’” ‘Delicious!’ “ Ravishing!” mur- 
mured the company, as they ate the pie. 
Then afterwards, they went promenading, in twos 
and threes, up and down the hall, so as t@ settle their 
supper. But, strange to say, Arabella Squeakmouse 
was suddenly taken with the shivers. Then Fitz- 
Stanly Fitz-Rat compjgined of a “ dreadful feeling in 
the epit of his st h. Corny Jane leaned over 
to Meely Ann. 

**] feel squeamish,” said she. 
“So do I,” answered Meely Ann; and they both 
grew as pale as death. 
One by one, the promenaders sat down, looking 
white, and scared, and shaky. They spoke no word. 
Only the long, dismal row sat there, still and silent, 
as if it were being turned into stone. 
At last, when every one’s soul was frozen within 
him, a howl rent the air. A single word it was, that 
came ina groan or ashriek, from every mouth. A 
single word, and that was: 
** Poisoned !”” 

Corny Jane and Meely Ann clapped their hands to 
\their ears. Was it their folly that had caused all 
this? They did not dare look at their mother. She 
did not dare look at them. 
There was but one in all the crowd who had 
strength enough to say anything. He stodd up, and 
waved his paws with unfailing courage. This was 
Meely Ann’s Mr. Rat. 
“My friends,” said he, “ this is a dreadful ending 
to our hour of mirth. We have been unfairly dealt 
with ”—here he looked with disgust upon Meely Ann 
and her sister and mother—“ and I, for one, vote for 
vengeance upon our murderers.” 
His speech was received with applause. ‘ Ven- 
geance!”? was the cry, and every fist was doubled and 
shaken in the air. . 
The Miss Mice and their mother set up agonizing 





ty rough handling, and in a few minutes were fright- 
tully bruised and distigured. Corny Jane had not a 
spear of hair left on any part of her. Meely Ann’s 
teeth were knocked in, and Mrs. Mouse’s whiskers 
were plucked out from the very roots. 

But now up jumped young Doctor Rat—indeed, he 
.was Meely Ann’s Mr. Rat’s sister-in-law’s brother— 
and said: : 
_ “My friends, we are wasting time. Let us improve 
the few minutes that are yet lett to us; let us escape 
froma here, and breathe our last squeak, at least, un- 
der the light of the stars, in the pure, open air of 
heaven.” 

“The air may revive us,” cried the fainting rats 
and mice, half crazy at what had happened. 

Finding themselves too bloated and feeble tosqueeze 
through the holes, they determined to swing them- 
selves from the window. The window, being in the 
garret, was very high up; so they lashed themselves 
together by means of their tails, and dropped slowly 
down, till they were within a few inches of the 
ground. But, asthe string grew longer and longer, 
so did the breaths of the poisoned rats and mice grow 
shorter and shorter. The wind blew up fresh and 
cold; everything became horribly still, and the long 
string, dangling from the garret-window, stiffened 
and froze! ° 

In the morning, little Tommy Stoker saw it. 

*‘ Didn’t I come it over’em with that pie?” said he, 
with a chuckle. ‘ Where’s father, I wonder? I must 








i Mice, hugging her round the neck. 


the belles of the evening, and had so many partners 


in disordered attire, leaped across the ditch. He had 
@ carpet-bag in his right hand, and a travelling-shawl 
“But you don’t look pleased,” said Corny Jane. | over his left arm. It was Mr. Mouse, beside himself 
with fears. The sight that now met his eyes almost 
“Tt looks so, certainly,” answered her mother. | unmanned him; but there was no time to be lost. 
He stood on his carpet-bag, and took the head of the 
lowest rat between his paws. This.one was Meely 
Ann’s Mr. Rat. 


how the nose had turned a blue-purple. 


out who they were. 
ing beside their motionless bodies, 


one of the family to life again. Meely Ann opened 
“Now my advice,” went on Mrs. Mouse, ‘is to her eyes a narrow streak. 


: headstrong. This is the result. Our punishment 
Corny Jane, who stood behind her mother, made | bas been severe. But we duserve it.” 


“Mother,” said Meely Ann, “Mr, Rat told me | 84Y- 


He went off to find his father; and an elderly rat, 


‘Dead asa drum, poor fellow!” said he, noticing 


Then he gave a spring, and walked slowly up the 


“Why, O why is this?” sobbed Mr. Mouse, kneel- 


It would seem as though his voice recalled at least 
“ Forgive us, pa,” gasped she; “we have been too 


Then she sank back again. She had said her last 


MORAL. 
Don't be too grand, 
And risk too much. 
It doesn't pay, not always. 
But count the costs 
And weigh the od7ss 
See whether or not the end pays. 





ORIGIN OF “THE FIGHTING EDITOR.” 
The “John Bull” newspaper, a high weekly, edited 
by Theodore Hook, frequent!y indulged in offensive 
personalities, in remarking on the conduct and char- 
acter of public men. A military hero, who would 
persist in placing himself conspicuously before the 
world’s gaze, received a copious share of what he 
considered malignant and libellous abuse in the col- 
umus of said “‘ Bull.” His soldier’s spirit resolved 
on revenge. An officer anda gentleman could not 
demean himself by calling on a hireling scribbler for 
satisfaction. No! he would horsewhip the miscreant 
in his own den—the Bull would be taken by the 











horns! Donning his uniform, and arming himself 
with a huge whip, he called at the office of the pa- 
per, and, scarcely concealing his agitation, inquired 
for the editor. He was invited by a clerk to take a 
seat in the room; he complied, and was kept waiting, 
while the clerk, who recognized the visitor, ran up 
stairs, and informed the editorial responsibilities of 
his name and evident purport. After an aggravating 
delay, which served considerably to increase the ill 
temper of the officer, the door opened, and @ coarse, 
rough-looking man, over six feet in height, with a 
proportionate breadth of shoulder, and armed with a 
bludgeon, entered the room. Walking up to the 
surprised and angry visitor, he said, in a voice of 
thunder: 
“Are you the chap as wants to see me?” 
“You? No. I wish to see the editor of the paper.” 
“That’s me! I’m the werry man.” 
“There must be some mistake.” 
‘Not a morsel! I’m the head-hitter of this Bull,” 
said the fellow, bringing the nobbed end of his 
bludgeon within fearful proximity of the officer’s 
caput. F 
** You the editor? Impossible!” 
“Do you mean to say as I’m telling a lie?’”’ roared 
the ruffian, as he again raised his “‘ knotty argument.” 
‘Certainly not—by no means!” said the officer, 
rapidly cooling down, and dropping his whip and his 
wrath at the same time. 
“Werry well, then! what are you wanting wi’ 
me?” 
“A mistake, my dear sir—all a mistake! I expected 
to meet another person. 1’ll call some other time.” 
And the valiant complainant backed to the door, bow- 
ing to the brawn before him. 
“And don’t let me ketch you coming again, without 
knowing who and what you want. We're always 
ready here for all sorts of customers—army or naval, 
civil or military—horse, foot and dragoons.” 
The officer retired, resolving to undergo another 
goring by the “ Bull,” befure he again ventured to 
enddunter the fighting editor. 
When the clerk informed the occupants of the edi- 
torial sanctum of the visit of the irate colonel, neither 
Hook nor the publishers cared to face the horsewhip. 
A well-known pugilist, the landlord of a tavern in 
the vicinity, was instantly sent for; a slight prepara- 
tion fitted him for thé part, in which he acquitted 


circulated, and the reputation of the fighting editor 
of the Bull prevented further remonstrance from 
persons who fancied themselves aggrieved by the 
liberty of the press. 


MINOR JOKES. 

Why is an eruptive disease an advantage toa man 
in jail? Because when he gets it, he Lreaks put. 
What constellation rules the destinies of shoe- 
makers? Bootes, of course. 
Easy way to make a bark canoe. Take any canoe, 
and put a dog in it. 
What dance does a land slide resemble? The High- 
land fling. 








himself with complete success. The story rapidly 





Why has a short woman no relations? Because it 





get him to come and see.” 


is impossible for her to be-/ong to any family. 
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an open letter in his hand. 





sheet of the letter, and drew his 
shoulder, and laughing occasionally, 
written him that I am engaged 
plained, before we began. 

know anything of the 
You are young, you know—” 
“lam twenty-four, 
ed Lewis— ; 
careful what friendsh 
are well aware.” 
village store-keeper?” commented Lewis 
need not tell you that, 


his consent—and, withou 
will never have a dollar from him.” 


inquired, chuckliug a little, 
“ No ? 


LEICESTER MOORE, 


“* You have frequently mentioned 
Mi 
ell,” the letter said. « Now, Lewis, I Winsaee, 


young lady, but th 
which you speak of her makes me a little yh Sg 


and he is twenty-eight,” laugh- 


—‘‘and therefore,” the letter went on, “ should be 


ips of that sort you make, Y: ; 
family will not tolerate a Plebeian wife for you, oa } 


.“She must be ladylike and accomplished; and I 


back of everything else, she | w 
must have sterling sense, or father will never ‘give t» 


t that, you know that you | w 
“T need not be troubled by all that, need 1?” he 


(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. 
CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
AAA ARORA 
BY ANNIE L. BRINLEY. 
nennnnnnnnnnans 
¢ GY UE!” 
£5 wn bear more slowly, for ] 
ou, ' 
: > — one called my name. ' 
\ 
<\))’ steps of the post-office, and joined | 
(fe ah 2 Me, laughing a little, and holding 


I stopped and looked round. Mr. 
\@ Moore, the principal of the schoo) | 
I was attending, ran down the | 


“I’ve got a letter from Leices- 
ter,” he said. “ He ig coming in 
the next steamer, and he favors 
me with his expectations with mw- 
gard to myself, and the changes 
peng he hopes have taken place 
in my character sin : 
and then there is lets of business, and a oo ' 
I want you to read that;” and he handed me one 
finger over severa] 
Paragraphs. We walked slowly, he looking over my 
“T have not | + 
to Mande,” he ex- | : 


“‘ Wont he be shocked ty find Maude’s father is a ti 





wer at git ee eer 





you h 


simple country girls 


“ Now don’t think I am meddl 
in, _ 
bs a 80 much about Miss seo" eo dame 
haven’t said much, but I have 
not 
any other lady,” Lewis explained— oe 
—‘“‘and I know that, secluded from such fociety as | L. 


ave been accustomed to, and thrown among 
» you may easily single out one, | ab 


} but let me tell you, you'll be ashamed of | rey. 
y friends. Her untutored di; 


ways will mortify you.” 
“ What y' 
ed Lewis. 


“ 
a Peed a you not to confide your admiration 
ue’s bright eyes, and rosy cheeks, and free- 
wd nt to any but yourself. 
more importance to male 
cane than more sophisticated ladies; and you 
pe ser weary of one easily won. Wait till 
Pri wn and see you, which I promise to do as 
en ~ possible after I get home.” 
vulded the paper, and i 
marking, a little indignentiy: ate 
“You can’t ha ‘ 
Pinata ve given him a very flattering de- 
“Why, Sue!” 
his sister; I ha 
things of you, a 
Sonal descriptio 
afraid I'd do so 


he said, very much as if I had been 
ve never written any but the kindest 
nd I’m certain I never gave a per- 
n; but he always was fastidious, and 
mething to ‘disgrace the family,’ as 





@ precious ass he must think me!” mutter- 


in 
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ha 
dey: 
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